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[CONTINUED.| 


CHAPTER XIV.—[contixveD.] 
_ ay OOKING quickly 
a \ i in the direction in- 
' , dicated, Francisco 
iy saw a body of some 
dozen horsemen 
coming from the 
wood. They were 
all clad in the uni- 
form of Don Juan 
Calleja’s regiment, 
and were coming 
on with drawn 
swords. ‘ Sirrah, 
what means this?” 
¥ asked the lieuten- 
ant, turning towards him who had acted as the 
colonel’s second. 





“Tt means ¢! en who has slain Don 
l trned the 
si } Oy aay vuoul! good 


hind y 5°. «em, and let us com- 
mence by slaying this one !”” 

But before the lieutenant could reply his atten- 
tion was attracted by the approach of another 
party of horsemen from the opposite direction. 

“More of the villains!” he instinctively said. 

“No, no,” cried Francisco; ‘those are men 
from the mountains! San Jago! they must be 
friends! Yes—one of them I know—a good 


man and true. By the hosts, we are safe!” 


The horsemen who had first appeared, hesi- 
tated when they saw this new presence, and at 
length they came to a full stop, and for some 
moments they conferred together. The party 
from the mountains was much the more numer- 
ous of the two, and were led by a stout, power- 
ful man, whose face was covered with an enor- 
mous beard. They came dashing on at a gallop, 
and at length the opposite party set forward 
again. Both Francisco and Aldamar, as well as 
the colonel’s second, watched the coming people 
With deep interest, and without speaking. Both 
of the parties arrived upon the spot at the same 
moment. 

“Well and nobly done!” shouted he who led 
the mountain guerrillas, as he reined up his 
steed, 

“Ha! By the holy saints!” uttered Fran- 
“isco, catching the deep tones of the voice, “you 
are—” 

“Your friend |” quickly and meaningly inter- 
Tuptéd the mountain leader. “Let that suffice 
for the present.”” 

The youth understood what was meant, and 
he kept silerce ; but he had discovered the pow- 
trful man to be none other than Boquilla. 
¥ How now ?” exclaimed the guerrilla, turn- 
= ie flashing eyes upon the leader of those 
i.) had come up from the opposite wood. 

What means this 2” 

: =a means what ?” returned the other. 

aq UT appearance here at this time.” 
br T might ask you the same question, senor 

Ngand,” 

‘ By the holy cross, sirrah!”’ exclaimed Bo- 
r the same time drawing his ponderous 

* =a apy do well to prevaricate with me ; 
ies Cost you dear, nevertheless. Answer 

°r by Saint Peter you shall bite the dust as 
“Chelaaeas has done before you! Now, 

7 ye here ¢” 

he “@ptain—for a captain’s uniform he wore— 

hit he = ee into the guerrilla’s face ; 

in b. atled before the keen glance he met, 
tammering mood, he replied : 


« We have 
Juan — to remove the body of Don 


“And is that all ¢” 
“Yes,” 


“ M, know you lie, coward !” said the guerrilla, 

now you came here to take Francisco 

But you may go. Take the 

—and be off quickly, too, for I 
ar your sight!’ 

dismounted and lifted the fallen 

gore-stained turf. His body was 


Oreng away, 
¥ and be of 
Not long be 
he soldiers 
=i from the 








yet warm, bat his heart was motionless. The 
wound he had received was upon the right 
breast, and the sword that made it had come out 
under the shoulder. It had nearly stopped 
bleeding—only bubbling up a little as the body 
was moved. 

“There will be suffering for this,’ muttered 
the captain, as he helped to place the body upon 
the back of one of the horses. 

“ Come, hasten with your business !” ordered 
Boquilla. ‘ Work with your hands, and keep 
your tongue still !” 

Ere long the body of Juan Calleja was safely 
fastened to the saddle, and then the party moved 
off towards the wood from whence they had 
come. After they were fairly gone, Boquilla 
removed the heavy beard from his face, remark- 
ing as he did so: 

“This is an uncomfortable accompaniment, 
but a very handy one. Francisco,” he continued, 
ieaping from his saddle, and grasping the youth 

‘The band, “ you have proved yourself worthy 

your country’s love. By the holy apostle 

er, I saw every stroke you made, even at the 
distance that intervened, and you may be sure 
that I leaped for very joy when I saw you parry 
Don Juan’s first stroke, for I felt then that the 
victory was your own.” 

“Bat,” said our hero, after he had kindly 
thanked his friend for his solicitude, “tell me 
how you so opportunely came upon the ground, 
for I know that [ owe my life to you.” 

“If we had not come, you would surely have 
been taken to the capital, and you can best 
judge whet would have been your fate. But I 
will explain. I knew last night that this duel 
was to come off. One of my trusty spies hung 
upon Calleja’s track all night—has hung upon 
him since he returned—and we learned that this 
duel was not only to come off, but that a party 
of the colonel’s men were to be on hand to take 
you prisoner as soon as the duel was ended—for 
I think Don Juan had a faint presentiment that 
he might not be victorious. Of course I could 
allow no such proceeding as that, and so I came 
as you see me.” 

“ Boquilla,” returned the youth, in a tremu- 
lous tone, while he removed his cap and bowed 
his head, “I only hope that the time may come 
when I can thank you for this with more than 
words.” 

“TI understand,” said the guerrilla, with a 
happy, proud look. “TI understand it all. But 
now let’s on to the dwelling of Don Miguel, for 
by the mass, you must find us breakfast this 
morning.” ' 





CHAPTER XV. 


PLEDGES. 
IsaneEL TRUXILLO sat up broad veran- 
dah, and with clasped hands gazed off to- 


wards the vineyard. She was very pale, and 
her eyes were set and tearless. Sometimes her 
lips moved, and then her eyes would turn heav- 
enward, as though she prayed to God for some 
blessing which lay alone in his power to give. 
The sun had just arisen above the distant moun- 
tains, and the golden beams came dancing about 
the place where she sat; but she noticed them 
not. They brought no joy to her then, She 
only gazed upon the narrow path that led down 
to the vineyard, and held her hands still firmly 
above her heart. . 

At length there came a sound upon her ear. 
She listened. It was the tread of horses. A 
little while longer, and she saw a human form 
throngh the clustering vines. It was a horse- 
man, and as he came nearer she recognized Bo- 
quilla. Behind him appeared another. She 
gazed wildly—she saw the well known features ; 
and with one low cry of joy she sank back. 
She would have gazed again, but her eyes were 
dim, and in a moment more the emotion had 
checked the current of her outward life. All 
was dark about her, save one glimmering point 
where her mind still clung to the face she had 
seen. 

At length the morning’s light came to her 
again. There was a magic touch upon her pale 
brow—a magic whisper in her ear. She felt 








herself raised up, and round about her stout 
arms were twining. She opened her eyes, and 
they met the gaze of Francisco Moreno. 

‘‘Tsabel—my life, my love, Iam safe. Look 
up and be happy.” 

The maiden saw those featares—she heard the 
joyful words, and with a bursting heart she bow- 
ed her head upon her lover’s bosom, and the 
long pent-up tears flowed in big drops down‘her 
flushing cheeks. 

‘** You are not killed !” she at length murmur- 
ed; “ you are not hurt !”’ 

“Not in the least, dearest. The Right has 
triumphed !”” 

“And Don Juan?” whispered Isabel, shud- 
dering as she spoke. 

“ Has fallen !’’ 

Isabel bowed her head with a hushed emotion, 
and when she raised it again her grandfather 
stood by her side. 

Half an hour later, and the whole party were 


at the breakfast table, Boquilla taking the head. | 


All the circumstances attending the duel had 
been explained, and Isabel had regained much 
of her usual composure. Don Miguel was the 
only one who seemed really downcast ; but even 
he was happy at times. He felt afraid that the 
wrath of Iturbide might fall upon him, and it 
was only upon the most earnest assurances of 
Boquilla that he could be made to feel at all 
easy upon the subject. He was joyful that 
Francisco had escaped ; and* he was happy to 
think that Calleja was out of the way—it was 
only that his timidity was worked upon that 
made him otherwise. 

“You say Don Juan was really killed?’ he 
said, turning to Francisco. 

“T think he was,” returned the youth. 

“ By my soul, I would net give much for my 
life were I in his cituetioiy’ added Aldamar, 
“He had a stream of daylight clean through his 
body !” 

“True,” said Boquilla; “and yet he might 
live with even that; but I don’t think there is 
much prospect of his recovery. I think Mexico 
is well rid of him.” 

“T hope so,” responded the lieutenant; ‘and 
when all of his kidney go after him we shall be 
a vast deal better off.” 

After this the conversation took @ more gen- 
eral turn, and ever and anon Don Miguei would 


gaze upon Boquilla with a keen, searching, in-* 


quisitive look. He evidently had a great desire 
to know more of him. Perhaps the thought 
was with him that the strange guest might after 
all be a brigand, for at times he would appear 
nervous and uneasy. He knew that Iturbide 
had spies busy in all parts of the empire, and 
there might be even some about him now. At 
all events he contrived to make himself as ner- 
vous and uncomfortable as possible, and his air 
in part pervaded the company. They could not 
be entirely free and happy while their aged host 
was so evidently ill at ease. On the whole, the 
meal wore away dull and heavily, and all felt 
easier when they arose from the table. 

Francisco ascertained that Boquilla would re- 
main some time at the house, and then he drew 
Isabel away and led her out into the great gar- 
den. For a long distance they walked on in 
utter silence ; but at length the youth spoke : 

“Tsabel,” he said, “I am thankful for the re- 
sult of this morning’s adventure, but yet I am 
not wholly happy. There are clouds still about 
me, and their shadow is upon my path.” 

“So I feel,” murmured the maiden, looking 
up with tearful eyes. ‘I cannot tell why, but a 
strange gloom has settled about me. When I 
first saw you returning this morning, and when 
I first felt your kiss upon my brow, and heard 
your sweet words, I was frantic with joy. But I 
am not unhappy. It is only a gloom that per- 
vades the atmosphere about me—a gloom that 
makes me thoughtful and prayerful.” 

“ Alas! my love, it is a season for gloom— 
not only gloom for you and me, but gloom for 
our whole country. But there must come stern- 
er times for us all. So many clouds cannot roll 
up into the heavens and pass away without a 
storm. ‘The time must come, Isabel, when the 
land shall again quake beneath the tramp of the 
war-horse and the sharp clang of arms. I was 
talking with Boquilla,—he is a wonderful man, 
and past finding out. I was talking with him, 
and he says that the imperial throne is even now 
toppling. There are heart-fires burning all 
through the land, and the flames must ere long 
burst forth. Perhaps this very affair of the 
morning may have a weight that shall be felt 
throughout the empire, fur Calleja was a man 
of much importance to the tyrant’s power.” 

At this mention of Calleja the maidem again 
shuddered. The event lay with a heavy weight 
upon her heart, and she could not shake it off. 
Francisco noticed it, and he avoided the name 
afterwards as much as possible. 

“ Isabel,” at length resumed the youth, after 
they had reached the extremity of the garden, 
“T must now speak plainly, and of that which 





rests nearest to my heart. In the trials that are 
to come, I know not what part I may be called 
upon to act, nor where I may be placed, and be- 
fore we separate now I would know how stand 
my life-hopes. You know the love that has ex- 
isted between us. You know how deep is my 
love for you, and I think I know how deeply 
you love in return. Such love as ours must be 
for a lifetime. Now what shall be our hopes? 
What shall be my hopes? Shall I look forward, 
hoping to see the day when I can call you mine 
for life ?—when you shall be all to me, and I all 
to you ?—when we shall be one on earth—one 
in love—one in hope—one in joy and in sorrow, 
and one in all things of life? Speak, dearest.” 

Isabel raised her eyes, and though they were 
filled with tears, yet she looked happy now. 

“You know my love,” she murmured, “ and 
that my heart has long been yours. I shall nev- 
er be happy—truly happy—unless I know that 
your love is mine. I am all your own, and I 
hope—for I may hope now—that I can be all to 
you you would ask.” 

‘« Bless you, dearest !’”’ fervently ejaculated the 
youth, straining the lovely girl to his bosom. 
“You speak as [ thought you would speak, and 
happiness is mine. Here, then, let us pledge 
our vows. Shall it not be so?” 

“With my grandfather’s consent.” 

“Of course. I feel assured that he will con- 
sent, if he is governed by his own wishes. But 
I should not speak to him now, for his mind is 
all warped by fear. He fears to even lift a fin- 
ger that might bring upon him the least opposi- 
tion from the emperor, and in this case he may 
not speak as he feels. Let us understand each 
other, and when the time comes we will speak 
with him. Our hearts are already pledged—let 
our lips give life to the bond.” 

They sat dowm upon a moss-grown seat, and 
there they pledged their souls to a union fur life, 
It was but the speaking of vows which had long 
had inward life and being, but they both felt 
happier now that they were spoken, and the sea- 
son of pure and rational converse that followed 
was full of such joy as only young hope can 
afford. 

The hours flew by unheeded, and it was not 
until near noon that the lovers thought of re- 
turning to the house. 

“Remember,” said Francisco, as they ap- 
proached the dwelling, ‘(we will remain with 
only hope to cheer us until the clouds have all 
passed. When all is settled—when the sun 
once more shines upon our fair land, then will 
we remember the vows we have this day taken, 
and act upon them.” 

Isabel only pressed the arm she held more 
closely to her bosom, and the glistening tear that 
stood in her eye told the answer she would have 
returned. It spoke of the hope she cherished, 
and of the love she bore. It told all that Fran- 
cisco could have asked. 

Late in the afternoon, Boquilla called our hero 
one side. The stout man was very sober, and 
his eyes were moist with emotion. 

‘Francisco Moreno,” he said, ‘“ I have order- 
ed my horse, and am about to return to the 
mountains ; but before I go I would say one 
word to you. It may be a long time ere I shall 
see you again, for I am soon going to another 
part of the country. You remember what I 
told you hurriedly this morning. Our country 
is not comfortable. The clunk of chains is 
heard all over the land, and the iron links are 
wearing into the souls of the people. They can- 
not much longer bear it—they will not bear it. 
Iturbide grows worse and worse every day of his 
reign, and his course is more wicked. Now upon 
such men as you much dependence is to be 
placed. I know your heart is in the right place, 
and your mind is clear and strong; should the 
time come for all patriot hearts to bound into 
action, will you not be among the number ?” 

“ Ay,” uttered the noble youth, with one hand 
upon his heart, and the other raised heavenward. 
“T only long to be upon the tyrant’s track! At 
the first call of my country I will enlist under 
the first patriot banner I can find unfurled !” 

“That is the spirit; but you will not have to 
look far to find the opportunity of enlisting. 
Among the mountains hereabouts are hundreds 
of men who would readily flock to such a stand- 
ard. You, yourself, must raise it. When the 
hour comes—and you will know well enough 
when that is, for you will hear the tocsin—you 
must repair to the mountains, and gather togeth- 
er the bold spirits, who will want a leader. All 
will know you, and all will gladly join you. 
How would that suit you ?” 

“ Well—almost too well,’”’ returned the youth. 
“And yet I think I could lead a body of men 
where my country needed them without fear of 
danger.” 

“T know that, Francisco, and hence have I 
chosen you to the post. Before I leave I shall 
see that word is sent to every reliable man, and 
all you will have to do will be just to present 
yourself at my cabin. You know where that is?” 


“ Yes, very well.” 

“And all you will need to do will be to present 
yourself there, and you will soon find a bold 
body of men to follow you.” 

‘* Bat how long ere such a time can come ?” 
asked Francisco, who now regarded the strange 
guerrilla almost as a fond child would regard a 
noble parent. 

‘‘Ah, that is more than I can tell,” returned 
Boquilla, with a slight shake of the head. “ It 
may be months yet; and,” he added, in a low 
tone, “it may be years. But, be that as it may, 
when the time comes you shall know of it. I[ 
will see that word is sent to you, and at the 
same time you will receive directions how to 
move. All I now wish is to know that you can 
be depended upon.” 

“If I am alive, and able to move my hand 
beneath the weight of a sword, you shall not 
find me wanting.” 

“Then remember, and let ‘Gop, AND ouR 
Native Lanp’ be the watchword! Here 
comes my horse and my men. I may see you 
again ere long ; but whether we ever meet again 
on earth or not, we will neither of us forget our 
pledge. Farewell, and may God bless you !” 

Boquilla mounted his horse, and his followers 
drew up behind him. He waved his hand once 
more to our hero, and then he rode swiftly away 
from the place. Francisco watched him until he 
was gone from sight, and after that he turned 
back towards the house. It is no wonder that 
his thoughts should now be deep and soul-stir- 
ring.. He did not stop to question the right of 
the man who had spoken the thoughts to him, 
for something within gave him ample proof of 
that. He only thought how he might best pre- 
pare himse!f to act nobly upon them. 





ms CHAPTER XVI. 


A FEARFUL STROKE. 


Time passed on. The summer was gone, 
and autumn came with its loads of fruit and 
garners of grain. Don Miguel had heard not a 
word frum the emperor, nor any of his officers, 
and he had become once more cheerful and 
happy. Francisco spent much of his time at 
the house of his old friend, and of course most 
of that time was spent in Isabel’s company. 
The old man had been informed of the vows 
the young people had exchanged, and with plea- 
sure dancing in his eyes, had he given his full 
and free consent. 

“Yes, my children,” he had said, when he 
fully understood what was asked, “1 give all the 
power I possess to that end. Be ye one for life, 
and let your cheerful smiles light up the home 
of my declining years. I know of nothing it 
would give me more pleasure to grant—nothing 
it would give me more pain to see annulled. 
Bless you, sweet children! May God bless you 
as I know you will bless me !” 

Those were the old man’s feelings, and why 
should not the lovers be happy? They were 
happy. 

Francisco had as yet heard nothing from Bo- 
quilla since the day of the duel. The youth had 
been among the mountains, and he had inquired 
for him many times, but he could learn nothing 
of him; none had seen him, and none knew 
whither he had gone. The youthful hero knew 
that trouble was brewing, but he could find out 
nothing definite. At times, he feared that Bo- 
quilla was, afier all, but an impostor; but such 
feelings were only temporary. When he remem- 
bered the man, and called to mind the noble 
traits of his character, he banished all such 
thoughts; and then he sometimes feared that he 
was himself forgotten—that Boquilla had found 
some more worthy man to lead the mountain 
patriots. But there were times, too, when Fran- 
cisco waited patiently for the coming of the 
summons he hoped to receive. 

So passed away the rainy season, and the 
calm, cooling, genial weather of a Mexican 
winter ¢ame to take its place. One pleasant af- 
ternoon, Isabel Truxillo sat upon the broad 
verandah, in front of the house, engaged in 
reading one of the meagre news-prints of the 
day. She was alone, for her lover had left the 
day before, and would not return for a week. 
The air was just cool enough to be bracing and 
comfortable, and she was enjoying her thoughts 
in calm tranquillity. The paper which she had 
was one that had been brought by the post-cou- 
rier the day before, and she was now seeking for 
the news. She had read considerable that had 
but little interest for her, when she at length 
came upon a paragraph that fastened her atten- 
tion. It was concerning a rising of rebels in the 
southeast. One General Santana had arisen, 
and at the head of a numerous body of men he 
was threatening to do much mischief. The 
thought came at once to her mind that her lover 
might now be called upon to leave her. While 
she was pondering upon this, her grandfather 
came out, and she showed him the paragraph in 
question. 
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she said, as soon as she saw that her grandsire 
had finished reading. 

“J do not hardly think he will,” returned the 
old man, whose judgment was good when left 
perfectly free and unterrified, “I know this 
Santana,” he resumed, ‘and I do not think he 
can lead a successful rebellion. He is himself a 
man of inordinate ambition, and the people will 
place no confidence in him. He was one of the 
chief instruments in placing Iturbide in power, 
but it seems he has turned against him ®ow. 
The emperor has done something to exasperate 
him.” 

“Then you think that this will amount to 
nothing ?”’ said Isabel, hopefully. 

“T do not think it will while Santana is at the 
head of it,” answered the old man; “but they 
may raise the standard, and then find a better 
leader.” 

While they were thus conversing, Isabel no- 
ticed a horseman coming up towards the house 
from the Perote road. She pointed it out to 
her grandfather, and he, too, saw the same. It 
soon appeared that there were other horsemen, 
and as they came nearer they counted seven in 
all. He who rode in advance was evidently a 
tall man, and habited in the garb of an imperial 
officer. Don Miguel turned pale when he saw 
this, and Isabel was seized with a vague, but 
terrible fear. 

“ Who do you think it can be?” tremblingly 
whispered the maiden. 

“T don’t know,” returned the old man, trem- 
bling from head to foot. ‘ But God grant that it 
be no enemy !” 

“But why should an enemy come?” Isabel 
asked. 

“TI know not, unless there is some vengeance 
to be visited upon us for the death of Calleja.” 

Isabel shuddered at the sound of that name, 
and before she could speak again, Don Miguel 
continued : 

“O, I wish he had not been killed, for I knew 
that trouble would come out of it!” 

The old man’s fears were all returned to him, 
and he gave himself up to the first that present- 
ed itself. He did not stop to think, but only 
jumped upon the first conclusion that his fears 
excited. Healmost felt a halter about his neck, 
or a dozen bullets, at least, through his body. 

Isabel made no reply, for by this time the 
horsemen had come so near that their faces 
could be seen. He who rode in advance looked 
very pale and thin, and the long black locks 
hung about his neck and temples as though they 
were heavy and wet. At length they passed be- 
neath the last of the China trees, and Isabel 
gazed with starting eyes upon him who had fix- 
ed her attention. She gazed so until he had 
alighted from his horse, and then she moved to 
her grandfather’s side, and sank down upon her 
knees. She uttered a low, deep groan, and 
clasped her hands tightly together. 

“ What is it, my child?” uttered Don Miguel, 
vhose eyesight was not now strong. 

‘See! see!” she exclaimed, pointing to the 

whe was approaching. ‘“O, itis he!” ¢ , 
a Miguel looked up, and the new-comer 

s by his side. He started to his feet, and 
while his form shook like a lightning-stricken 
tree, he uttered : 

“ Heaven save me! Don Juan Calleja!” 

“Yes, Don Miguel, it is your old friend Juan 
Calleja!’”’ 

And so it was Don Juan Calleja; but how 
altered! His face was all pale and wan; his 
cheeks sunken ; his lips crackled, and parched, 
and blue; his eyes cold and glassy, and his 
form weak, bent, and tremulous. Yet there was 
a spark in his eye as he spoke, and upon his 
cheek came a slight tinge of blood. 

“Did you think me dead ?” he continued, af- 
ter waiting a few moments to notice the effect of 
his coming. 

“J did,” returned Don Miguel; “but I am 
glad it is not so. Ihave suffered much from 
the thought.” 

There was a slight curl of scorn about the 
colonel’s lips as he heard this, for he felt pretty 
well assured that the old man had suffered more 
through fear than from any love for himself. 
But he did not speak his thoughts. 

“ Well,” he said, taking a seat near Isabel, 
but looking towards Don Miguel, “I am alive, 
though I owe no thanks for it to the young ras- 
cal who fought with me. He did his work well, 
and it has only been through the aid of the most 
skilful physicians that I have recovered. Ah, I 
was deceived in young Moreno. He was a great 
swordsman. But we may meet again ; and when 
we do, his fate shall not be a very light or desir- 
able one !” 

As Calleja thus spoke, he turned towards Is- 
abel. 
ed when she found his snake like eyes fastened 
upon her. She would have given much to be 
away—even upon the wild, bleak mountain top, 
but she dared not move now. 

“ Pair senorita,” the colonel commenced, with 
a cold, dark smile upon his features, “ how feel 
you upon my unexpected appearance ?” 

But the poor girl could not answer. She 
trembled more violently, and her heart was torn 
by the most terrible fears. 

“ What!” exclaimed Don Juan, “can you 
not speak to me ?” 
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She instinctively drew back and shudder- | 





| follow. 


“Alas! senor, I know not what to say!” | 


murmured Isabel. 

“Can you not say that you are glad to see 
me ?” 

The maiden looked up into Calleja’s face. 
Could she answer yes to such a question? She 
knew she could not. 

“ Come,” continued the colonel, “let me 
know how I am received.” 

“TJ cannot tell that until I know wherefore 
you have come,” at length murmured the poor 
girl, striving with all her power to appear calm. 

“ Why, surely, Isabel, you have no question 
upon that point. 
endar, I should think you would know why I 
amhere! But yet I can tell you—I have come 
to get my wife!” 

Even the old man clasped his hands in speech- 
less agony now, but Don Juan did not see him— 
he was too busy in witnessing the effects of his 


freshments were soon brought. 


By the saints of the holy cal- | 


“Suppose Francisco should be called now,’’ | declaration upon Isabel. She uttered a low cry 


as she heard his words, and covering her face 
with her hands she sobbed with an aching, bleed- 
ing heart. 

“It seems to take you by surprise, my pretty 
one,” the colonel said, laying one hand upon her 
arm. 

Instinctively she shrank away from his touch, 
and with a flashing eye, she said : 

“To not touch me, senor! I cannot bear the 
weight of your hand. You may talk—tell me 
of your purpose—tell of your wishes—of your 
determinations; but do not touch me !”’ 

“Aha !—you are well posted up!” uttered 
Calleja, with a deadly look upon his features. 
“ There has been another hand at work here. 
But,” he added, lowering his voice, and speak- 
ing in a hissing tone, ‘you must beware! I 
love to see a woman of pride and independence, 
but I do not like to be treated as you have now 
done. What I do not like I will not have! 
Look out that you do not make up for yourself 
a bed which will be most painful to lie upon, for 
by the holy Saint Paul, I'll make such misery 
for you that you shall envy the very starving 
dogs in the street! Beware !” 

Isabel had felt her pride aroused when she 


| spoke before, but it was only crushed now. 


There was something so terrible, so dreadful, so 
demon-like in the tone and look of the man who 
spoke to her, that she shrank as she would have 
shrank from offending the wild tiger. She felt 
sure that he did not speak idly. 

“Alas!” she said, when she next gained the 
power to speak, “why should you force me to 
this? How can you wish for a wife who cannot 
love you?” 

“T'll tell you,” returned Juan Calleja, with a 
strangely burning eye, and a darkling, lurking 
smile. “I'd have it, because it is mine! We are 
not fond of losing that which belongs to us.” 

“But how will you find happiness without 
love ?” 

“Vl have love! If my wife cannot, or will 
not love me, she shall at least obey me, and I 
will seek for love elsewhere. 
found, my fair senorita !” 

Again Isabel shuddered, and after gazing for 
a moment into the face of the man who tortured 
her, she bowed her head and sobbed aloud. Don 
Miguel was deeply moved. The words of Don 


Love is easily 


| Juan had struck chillingly to his heart, and the 


misery of his fair grandchild cut him deeply. 
He gazed upon the suffering girl, and he remem- 
bered how much of his own joy she had given 
to him,—he remembered her smiles and her 
laughter, her merry song, and her cheerful note 
of greeting, and for a moment he experienced a 
gathering of resistance in his soul. 

“Don Juan,” he said, “this thing must not 
be. It will kill my poor child, and her blood 
will be upon my head if I permit it.” 

“Ah!” uttered Calleja, elevating his eye- 
brows, and opening his eyes, while a sarca-tic 
smile gathered around his lips. “I was not 
aware that you had anything at all to do with 
the matter. Pray, senor, will you be so kind as 
to inform me wherein lies your power, either fer 
let or hindrance.” 

“Tt lies in the fact that she is the only chiid 
of my own son, and that to mec she was given to 
protect.” 

““ Ay—to protect, but not to keep. There is a 
relation stronger than yours, the ties of which 
even outweigh the bond that unites the parent 
and child. / am her husband !”’ 

“Not yet!” gasped Don Miguel, looking up 
with a tremulous expression of countenance, as 
though he were struggling hard to maintain the 
part he had undertaken. ‘ You cannot say that 
you are now her husband.” 

“Yam her husband, and all the powers of 
earth cannot gainsay it!’’ returned the colonel, 
turning a flashing eye upon the aged speaker. 
“Tt may require a further ceremony if I choose, 
but even without such she is legally and truly 
mine. Would you deny it?” 

‘““No—no,” stammered the old man. “I 
would not deny it, but I would beg of you to let 
her remain with me.” 

“Ay,” cried Calleja, with the most marked 
bitterness and sarcasm, “ you would have her 
stay that she might become the wife of another! 
—bhbecome the wife of the man who would have 
killed me! By the hopes of my eternal soul, 
ere I would see that both she and myself should 
sink into the lowest pit of eternal fire! What! 
see her given to Francisco Moreno? Ask me to 
give you my eyes, my hands, my heart—ay, my 
very soul, ere you ask me that !’”” 

Don Miguel Truxillo had said his say. He 
could offer no more resistance; he shrank from 
before the terrible man as the child shrinks from 
the mind-made ghost in the dark. 

“But come,” added the colonel, after he found 
that Truxillo would make no further reply, “let 
us retire to the house and forget all that is un- 
pleasant about this affair. I hope it is under- 
stood now what my business is, and that I am 
not to be turned from my purpose. Let matters 
move along smoothly, and when I reach the 
capital, the marriage ceremony shall be perform- 
ed in the emperor’s own presence. Come, let us 


| « 
| in now, for I am weary.’”’ 
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“Of course. It is for s, and 
surely I shall not go awa 

Isabel heard, and her b yon? 
Then hope was all gone! her 
chair, and with one might) her 
wild emotions ; but it was the 


freezing night. 





CHAPTER > 
no! 


Don Juan Carresa had 
plained of his weakness, and 
cused ; but before he went he 


| Don Miguel a solemn pledge 


should all fall to Isabel. He 
subject boldly and unblushingl 
as intimated that by such a cou 
the old man make sure of his lift 
it now mattered little. He was t 
angel of joy, and he cared littlg v 
his property when he was gone. 

“And must I go to-morrow ?” 
asked, after Calleja had gone. 

“T cannot help it,” answered 3 
“ Heaven knows I would if I could 
child, you must go from me !” 

Isabel may have hoped that her 
would help her—that he would hi 
some assistance, or some suggestion, e& 
aid, but he did not. He had no hope t 
words for cheer—he could only bemoan .ue dark 
lot that had fallen upon them. The maiden 
bade the old man good night, and then she re- 
tired to her own room. She set her lamp down 
upon the table, and then threw herself upon her 
bed, and there she lay for half an hour. Dur- 
ing that half hour she only groaned with the 
thought of the terrible fate that now wrapped 
her about like the mantle of night; but at the 
end of that time a sudden thought came to her 
mind. It was a startling thought, for she start- 
ed up from the bed, and stood erect. She swept 
the long tresses back from her face, and then 
clasped her hands upon her brow. The tears 
had all left her eyes, and the pain-marks had 
nearly left her face, and in their stead had come 
the firm, wondrous expression that tells of sud- 
den and important impulse. 

*©O, my soul!” she murmured, gazing upon 
the burning lamp, as though she sought light 
upon the subject tlrat had thus unbidden come to 
her, ‘“‘why should I stay here? If to-morrow’s 
sun finds me in this place, my earthly doom is 
forever fixed! If I flee from here, it will not be 
leaving my poor o!d grandfather, for I must be 
torn from him at any rate. Be still, O my 
heart, and leave me calm to think! Among 
the mountains 1 may find safety. O, among 
the mountains I shall be safe, for some there 
will know Francisco, and they will lead me to 
him !” 

The subject had come suddenly upon her—for 
the idea of fleeing from the place had never be- 
fore occurred to her,—but now that it had come, 
it came with a power that was not to be resisted. 
And then the last thought—the hope of meeting 
some one who wouldioprdact her to Francisco-— 
was a vast weight in favor of the plan. She 


‘ i 
knew that her lovet was well known among the 


mountains, and that all those who dwelt and 
wandered there were enemies of Calleja and the 
emperor. 

For some time the maiden paced to and fro 
across the floor of her room, and ever and anon 
she would stop and gaze down as though some 
heavier consideration had presented itself. At 
length she stopped and sat down, and when she 
did so, her mind was made up. She opened a 
small inlaid escritoire, and having drawn forth 
pen, ink, and paper, she wrote a note which she 
addressed to both her grandfather and Calleja. 
She simply wrote that she had fled, and why she 
did so; and when it was finished she folded and 
directed it to them both, and laf it where it 
would be seen when any one should enter the 
room. She did this that her grandfather might 
not be suspected of conniving at her escape. 

After this, Isabel knelt down and bowed her 
head in prayer; and when she had prayed, she 
arose and prepared the dress she would wear. 
Of course she selected a dark one, for that 
would be less easily discovered at night. Hav- 
ing picked out the one she would wear, she pro- 
ceeded at once to put iton. She did not forget 
that money would be a very handy thing in case 
of need, and she took as much gold as she felt 
safe to carry. Upon her head she placed a 
close fitting, dark-brown, coral-like hood, and 
upon her feet the stoutest pair of shoes she had. 

After she was thus prepared, she sat down 
and reflected once more upon the course she 
was planning to pursue ; but she did not falter 
in her purpose. If there chanced to come a 
thought in opposition, the very face of Don Juan 
was enough to drive that thought away. No— 
the mountains were her destination, for she 
knew how honorable even a brigand could be to 
a defenceless and suffering maiden. She thought 
once more of Calleja—of the words he had 
spoken, and of the character he had shown, and 
her mind was made up as firm as the very moun- 


| tain to which she was about to turn. 


Don Miguel led the way into the house, and | 


Calleja offered his arm to Isabel as he turned to 
She hesitated an instant, but her better 
judgment bade her not do more now to cause 


further rupture, and she took the proffered arm, | 


but she shuddered when she did so. 

After they were seated within the large draw- 
ing-room, Don Miguel rang for the servant who 
waited upon such occasions, and wine and re- 
Catleja drank 
deeply, and the portion seemed to revive him. 

“ How long will you remain with us ?”’ asked 
Truxillo, as he sat down his glass. 

“Only till to morrow,” returned Calleja. 

“ What !—return so soon?” 

“T must, for my presence is needed. There 
is likely to be disturbance in some of the distant 
districts, and though I am not yet hardly able to 


| room, and whose door was partly open. 


noiseless step, she descended the stairs. 


The large clock in the lower hall struck the 
hour of midnight. Isabel went to her door and 
listened. Then she opened it, and passed out 
into the corridor, and there she listened again ; 
but she heard no sound, save the deep breathing 
of her own maid who slept in the adjoining 
As 
soon as she was assured that there was no one 
stirring in the house, save herself, she returned 
to her room and extinguished the light. Then 
she went back into the corridor, and with a slow, 
In the 
hall she hesitated a moment, and then moved on 
towards the back part of the house. She passed 


| . . 
| through the kitchen, out into the water-room— 
| from there to the wood-house, unlocking all the 


doors with the keys, which were either in the 


locks or hanging by the side of the door. One 


| more step, and she was in the open air, and here 


bear arms, yet my counsels must be forthcoming. | 


It will be easily quelled, though—only a few re- 
bels have arisen.” 


“But you will not take Isabel with you so | 


soon ?”’ 


she stopped beneath the deep shade of the build- 
ing to look about her. 

There was no moon, nor would there be one 
until near morning, but the sky was cloudless, 
and the stars shone most brilliantly. 


The air 











was somewhat cool, but by no means was it | 


uncomfortable. 

Isabel did not stop long to consider or reflect, 
but as soon as she felt sure that there was no one 
near to observe her, she moved along under the 
shade of the building until she reached the cor- 
ner, and then moving across into the horse-path, 
she glided away among the trees. Once she 
turned; but she felt sure that she was not fol- 
lowed. When she had reached some little dis- 
tance, she thought she heard the hum of voices 
in the direction of the stable; but she did not 
stop to listen—she only hurried on the faster. 
At length she reached the point where the path 
separated, and for a moment she hesitated to 
consider which way she should take. There 
were three ways from the place where she now 
stood—one of which was the wide road to Pe- 
rote, and of course that one she had nothing to 
do with. The next one, to the left, led directly 
o the mountains; bat it was a hard, rough 

ath. The last, and the one to the extreme left, 

'so led to the mountains; but it ran some dis- 
nce around, striking the road to Guanaxuato 
fore it turned up to its higher point. 

After a while, Isabel resolved to take the mid- 
path. It was the most difficult, she knew, 
it was the safest, and would the soonest lead 
whither she wished to go. She set forward, 

1ad taken some dozen steps, when she heard 
a footfall near her. For a moment she was 
nearly paralyzed with fear, but on the next she 
gathered all her strength and bounded forward. 
It was starlight overhead, to be sure, but there 
among the stunted trees and shrubbery it was 
very dark. Isabel turned her head, but she 
could see no one, though she knew that she was 
followed, for she heard the coming footsteps. 
The path was rough and uneven, with stones 
and unearthed roots in the way, and the poor 
girl knew that she could not make her way any 
faster, for several times already had she stum- 
bled. Yet she moved on with all the speed she 
dared to exercise. 

After travelling some seventy-five or eighty 
rods, she came to a place where the path led 
down a gentle slope into a sort of basin. She 
knew the place well, for she had often been 
there. When she reached the bottom of the 
basin, she thought to look back, and as she did 
so, she saw, revealed against the starry sky, the 
form of a man. With a quick prayer and a 
leaping heart she started on up the opposite rise. 
There was no chance for her to hide, for the 
way was flanked by deep tangled wildwood, full 
of briers and thorns. If she could only reach a 
few rods further, she could leave the path. She 
did not think that her pursuer would have the 
same opportunity to see her when she reached 
the top of the rise that she had a few moments 
before to sce him, or she would certainly have 
contrived some means of working her way in 
among the wildwood. But it was too late now. 
She had nearly gained the summit of the oppo- 
site slope, when she heard a quick cry behind 


| her, accompanied by the sound of leaping feet. 


She made one more effort, but it was her last, 
for on the next moment.a heavy hand_ bd 
placed upon her shoulder. g 

“Ha! senorita, I’ve caught you at last. Let 
me see your face !” 

Instinctively the poor girl struggled, but it 
was of no avail. In doing so she exposed her 
face, and as soon as the man saw it, he immedi- 
ately exclaimed : 

“YT thought so—the senorita Truxillo. But 
upon my faith, lady, you take a strange time to 
ramble in such a place as this!” 

“For the love of Heaven, senor, do not trifle 
with me!” uttered Isabel, gazing hard into the 
man’s face, and recognizing him as one who had 
accompanied Calleja. 

“OQ, I meant not to trifle.” 

“Then let me go. Do not detain me now. 
I am fleeing from more than death !” 

“YT wont detain you, senorita—only I must 
change the direction of your course a little, and 
then you may go as fast as you wish.” 

“Do you mean to take me back ?” 

“Of course. You don’t think I would come 
so far for nothing.” 

“One moment, senor. 

“Noi” 

“A sister 2?” 

“‘Yes—two of them.” 

“O, then listen to me. Suppose it was your 
own sister who was thus fleeing from a horrible 
fate. Suppose her heart was all broken and 
bleeding—that a fate worse than death hung 
over her—and it laid in your power to avert it. 
O, would you not do it ?” 

“That would depend upon circumstances,” 
replied the man, still holding Isabel by the arm. 
“Tam a soldier, and my first duty is to my com- 
mander. He has ordered me to convey you to 
the house from ence you have come. His 
word is law.” 

“But itis o man law. There is a law 
of God, of Heav€h—a law in your own heart ‘ 
O, obey it, and let me go.” 

“You mistake me, senorita. I know nothing 
about any laws but such as my commander 
makes. If there are any others he knows more 
about them than I do, and you had better talk 
to him about them. So come along. Don’t 
resist, now, for I don’t want to hurt you.” 

The poor girl saw at once that there could be 
no impression made upon the soldier’s heart, 
and with a deep groan she gave herself up to her 
fate, and shortly afterwards she was on her way 
back to the house. They met other soldiers at 
the forks of the road, and when they reached the 
house they found both Don Juan and Truxillo 
upon the verandah. 

“Ah, my pretty one,” uttered Calleja, with a 
bitter laugh, as the rays of a lantern shone into 
her face, ‘‘ you thought to give me the slip, eh? 
I thought of this—I mistrusted that you would 
start off without company, and so I set my men 
to keep watch. Fortunate, wasn’t it 2” 

Isabel only looked up into the bold man’s 
face, and then she passed on and fled to her 
ownroom. Her faithful maid followed her, but 

she could offer no consolation. 


Have you a child?” 


“Go to your bed, Inez, and leave me alone,” 


murmured Isabel. “I would only be left to 
pray.” 








y Union, ean 


——- 


The maid spoke not, for she saw that the sor. 
row was too deep to be reached; so she knelt 
and kissed the hand of her unfortunate mistress 
and then, with her eyes streaming with sympa. 
thizing tears, she left the room. 

Isabel looked up, and she was alone, Then 
she clasped her hands and sank down by her 
bedside, and her prayer was wild and incohere 


nt 
for the shaft had shattered her heart. j 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COURIER. 


Ir was a week after the events had transpired 
which were related in the last chapter, and the 
day, which was drawing towards its close, had 
been one of unusual splendor. The sun had not 
yet reached the tops of the tall trees in the west, 
when Francisco Moreno rode up into the yard of 
Truxillo’s dwelling and dismounted from his 
horse. He allowed his beast to take its accys. 
tomed way towards the stable alone, and then he 
turned towards the piazza. He expected to have 
seen some friendly face there—some one to 
greet him—but he did not. The circumstance 
was strange, for he had left word when he last 
went away, that he should be back at this time. 
Surely some one should have remembered jt— 
and if they remembered it, why were they not 
there to watch for him. This made him uneasy, 
but why he could not tell. 

The youth advanced to the hall, and yet he 
saw no one—he entered the large drawing-room, 
but the place was vacant of life. He hesitated 
a moment, and then he turned his steps towards 
Don Miguel’s library. It was on the second 
floor, and as he ascended the carpeted stairs 
each step seemed to give back a hollow, mourn- 
ful sound which struck heavily upon his soul. 
Once he stopped, for his heart beat so strangely 
that it made him weak. There was something 
about the very atmosphere of the place that 
seemed like the low voice of the grave. He 
heard no bustle, no voices, but all was hushed 
and still. He gazed about to look for some one 
of whom he could ask the cause of all this, but 
no one appeared. 

Francisco moved on. Slowly and almost 
noiselessly he approached Don Miguel’s door. 
He hesitated there a moment, and then he rap- 
ped—lightly, as though he were afraid of the 
very sound he made—as though it might raise 
some evil spirit to strike him. He heard a voice 
from within that bade him enter. He pushed 
open the door and passed in. Don Miguel sat 
there alone. He was pale and wan, and upon 
his furrowed cheeks there were traces of tears. 
The youth sat down—he spoke a word of greet- 
ing, but the old man did not answer him. Then 
the trembling visitor spoke again : 

“Don Miguel, what has happened?” He ask- 
ed the question in a hoarse whisper. 

“Alas !” groaned Truxillo, “I am all alone 

“Alone?” echoed Francisco, in a_ hollow 
voice. “ Tell me of it.” 

Theold man looked up, and after much effort 
he told of the coming of Juan Calieja—of his 
purpose, and of his words—of ieabel' escape, 
and of her capture. ; 

“O,” he concluded. ‘I knew not then low 
terrible a blow it would be. Calleja tore her 
away, and all weeping and moaning she went. I 
begged and prayed, but to no effect. He had 
no ears to hear, and no heart to feel. He took 
her from me, and now she is in his hands 
forever !”” 

The youth bowed forward till his brow rested 
upon his hands, and thus he remained for sev- 
eral moments. When he looked up again his 
face was all wet with tears, but they had ceased 
to flow from his eyes. 

“Don Miguel,” he said, speaking in a tone of 
strange, unnatural calmness, “I was not pre- 
pared for this—I had hoped—I—I had thought.” 
His voice was choked, and as he stopped speak- 
ing the tears burst forth afresh from his eyes. 
He could not be calm—it was of no use—for his 
feelings were not to be controlled. 

“Don Miguel,” he continued, starting up 
from his chair, and clasping his hands, ‘I will 
follow that villain to the ends of the earth, if 
thence he takes his course, for by the Eternal 
throne of Him who sits on high, I will not rest 
until I have rescued Isabel if it lies within my 
power so to do. I can live while she may be 
saved, but when she is irrecoverably lost, then I 
may die. O, Truxillo, this is very hard to bear; 
but you have wept, and you will not think my 
tears bespeak undue weakness. I cannot help 
weeping.” 

“Alas, my son, I have wept tears enough to 
save arepentant nation. None can ever know, 
save my God and myself, how heavily this blow 
has fallen upon me. Isabel was-the very light of 
my life, the joy of my home, the smile of my 
board, the angel of blessing to my soul, and the 
staff of my declining years. She was part of me, 
a portion of my inner life, and now that she 's 
gone the lamp of life has gone out with her. I 
may never recover from the terrible stroke—I 
am even now upon the verge of the grave. But 
you, my dear boy, are yet young—you may out 
grow the pang.” 

“OQ, say not so, my father,” returned the 
youth. “ ! know I am young, but such a blow 
shatters the heart so that it cannot be healed. 
Nothing but Isabel’s return to our embrace ¢a? 
make me smile ever again.” 


“Alas, Francisco, be not too sanguine in the 
hope you would picture. I have grown ,calmer 
now, for I have had time for reflection. Think 
not that you can wrest our sweet jewel from 
Calleja’s grasp. He holds her with too pow’™ 
fula hand. By this time he is in the city ° 
Mexico, and perhaps the marriage ceremony has 
been per—” ; 

“_sh! For the love of heaven, speak not 
so,” interrupted the youth, clasping his hands 
and sinking down once more into his chair. 
“Do not picture the thing worse than it ma 
I will at once to the capital, and I know that by 
some means I can gain admission to Don 
Juan.” 

“And what then?” asked Truxillo. 

“ What then?” repeated the youth, with 
burning eye. “Ask me not,” he added with 4 


y be. 
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strange shake of the head. “? will see him, and 
then—” 

Hie stopped. 
up further. ; : 

Don Miguel now arose from his chair and 
crossed over to where Francisco sat. He placed 
his hand upon the young man’s head, and with 
his eyes turned toward heaven, and his cheeks 
wet with falling tears, he murmured: 

«(). thou God of all things, be with us now. 
Hold us up in this our bitter trial, and be with 
jer in her sufferings. Listen to us, and smile 
upon us. 9, tet the right be done, and let the 
wrong perish.” 

As he ceased speaking he bowed his head and 
wept more profusely, and for a long while no 
other words were spoken. ‘They both suffered 
keenly, and they both seemed to be mentally 
praying: At length Don Miguel turned towards 
the door. 

«Let us walk,” he said. 


Perhaps his mind was not made 


“Tet us seek the 
cool, fresh air. I would be calm if I could, for 
[ cannot overcome the fate that lowers upon me. 
Come, Francisco.” 

The young man arose and followed his host 
from the room, and when they reached the piazza 
the sun had disappeared behind the tree tops. 








Don Miguel seemed to be upon the point of | 


speaking, when the attention of both was direct- 
ed towards the road. 

“Jlark!” uttered Francisco, whose ear was 
the quickest.“ That is the tramp of a horse. 
Are any of your people out Be 

“No, not that I know A 

Ina few moments more a horseman could be 
seen coming on at a swift gallop, and both the 
old man and the youth gazed upon him in silence 
until he was near enough to make out his dress. 

“ Tr is not the regular courier,” said Truxillo. 

“Nor is it a soldier,” added Francisco. 

“(God grant that it be no further evil upon 
us,” the old man ejaculated, fervently. 

“There can be nothing worse than has al- 
ready come,” returned the youth. 

Before they could speak further the rider had 
dismounted, and was approaching the place 
where they stood. He was a middle-aged man, 
with a frank, open countenance, and habited in 
the carb of a common hunter. He bowed low as 
he came upon the piazza, and after looking from 
one to the other of our friends a moment, he 
said: 

“[T seek a young man named Francisco 
Mereno.” 

“JT am the individual,” answered our hero, 
tegarding the stranger with an inquiring glance. 

“Then I have a letter for you;” and as he 
spoke he drew forth the missive and handed it to 
the youth. 

Francisco tore open the letter and read as 


"y Francisco Moreno:—The time has 

hich ve have often spoken. The 

usheathed, and the fires of 

\sten at once to the moun- 

> when you receive 

Call together ali 

. all possible des- 

where you will find 

a all necessary instruc- 

or all depends now upon 

tere our designs are fully discover- 

ed, or our movements made known, we must 
have an effective force regularly organized. 

“T have heard of the fate of Isabel Truxillo. 
Delay not on her account, for I will do all I can 
for you to wrest her from the villain’s power, and 
Ican do much more than you can do. At once 
to the mountains—raise the standard of the 
Patriot Guerrilla—gather your brave men, and 
then hasten to the South. 


For God and our country, Boguiira.” 


After Francisco had read thjs through the 
second time, he turned towards the man who 
brought it, and to him he said : 

“T shall obey these instructions at once. 
you know where Boyuilla is ?” 

“Boquilla?”’ repeated the courier, raising his 
eyebrows in surprise. 

“Ay, the man who sent me this letter.” 

“T know ofno such man. I have heard of 


Do 


some wandering guerrilla by that name, but I | 


know him not.” 

“Then who gave you this letter ?” 

“Tt was one Bernardo, a captain in the Patriot 
forees,”” 

“Ah, yes, Bernardo. 
ed the youth to himself. 
contents of this letter ?”’ 


T know him,” murmur- 
“ Bat do you know the 


“No, only that they are of importance, for I 
was so told when I took the errand.” 

“So they are important, and you may tell 
Bernardo that I shall hasten to obey them. 
Now come in and have some refreshment and 


rest, for of course you will not depart until 
morning.” 


‘ s H 
‘T must start on my return immediately, for | 


T have a long distance to travel ere the next 
"sing of the sun, But you can grant me a great 
lavor, nevertheless.” 
“Name it.” 

“My horse has been upon the road for the 
last six-and-thirty hours almost at the top of his 
‘peed, and I fear he will not hold out to carry 
: back as I could wish. If you could ex- 
‘ange horses with me it would benefit me much, 


and the P Mine is a noble 


atriot cause more. 
veast,”? 


Don Miguel at once 
change, and while the 
Necessary ' 

“essary preparations 


offered to make the ex- 

groom was making the 

the courier went in and 

“4 such refreshments as were at hand. 

tan half an hour afterwards he was 
mounted upon a fresh, strong horse, and witha 
oe u he set off upon his journey back. 

re pa a be off,” suid Francisco, after 
“Nott r tad taken his departure. 

Fa O-night, my son,” returned Don Miguel, 
nestly, 
“y 

i I mast be among the mountains and 

«, 2 SOUrters out before morning.” 

the And then I shall be.indeed left all alone !’” 


: : 
by d man uttered, with much feeling. 
But you must 
tr Plie 
\hand 


1 
ua 


, retaember the cause,’’ quickly 
( . . . 
the youth, at,the same time laying his 


"pon his old fiiend’s arm. “ It is a most 

















sacred duty I go to perform—a duty I owe to 
myself, my country, and my God. You willnot 
repine.” 

“Of course you must go, and, perhaps, if 
you succeed—if you overcome the tyrant em- 
peror—you may—bring back—” 

“Tsabel, you mean,” said the youth. 

“Yes, yes,” the old man added, while fresh 
tears started to his eyes. 

“T hope I shall be able to do that,” resumed 
Francisco. “I know not how you feel, but for 
my part I place great confidence in the words of 
Boquilla, so much so, at least, that I shall go 
about my other duty, fully believing that he will 
do more for Isabel than I could possibly do.” 

“God grant that he may,” was the old man’s 
fervent ejaculation. 

In an hour afterwards our hero was on his way 
to the mountains, and he was armed, too, ina 
way well befitting a guerrilla leader—not alone 
with arms to overcome the lives of the enemy, 
but with those necessary to the solidity of his 
own command. Don Miguel had given him 
near five thousand dollars with which to pay his 
way with his troops if necessary. 

By midnight the youth reached the cot where 
Boquilla had resided, and there he found Tepec, 
and several others of the mountain rangers. He 
told them of the letter he had received from 
Boquilla, and that he was ready to set out as 
soon as the men could be got together. “And,” 
he added, “you may inform the men that they 
shall be sure of ample pay, for if it is not ob- 
tained from the government I will pay them from 
my own pocket.” 

Messengers at once set out to different parts 
of the mountains, and by the hour of sunrise two 
hundred stout men, all well-mounted and armed, 
were ready to set out. Francisco received them 
with a proud ‘eye, and when all was ready he 
placed himself at their head and commenced to 
lead the way down the mountain. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY JAMES LOMBARD. 


She sleeps that quiet sleep, 
For which earth’s weary ones are vainly sighing, 
While flowers, like angels, keep 
Mute vigils round the spot where she is lying, 
And leaves that quiver in the trees o’erhead, 
Wave low, sad dirges for the tranquil dead. 


The grave in silence holds 
The form that moved so lately in our presence, 
While memory still enfolds 
That love which ever made ker life a pleasance ; 
O, not the shroud, the coffin, and the pall, 
Can clasp affection in their gloomy thrall. 


Serenely o'er her fell 
The mantle of the missioned one of heaven, 
As dies the vesper bell 
In low, sweet echoes on the air of even; 
No anguished impress marred the voiceless clay, 
As sped the spirit to the realm of day. 


How delicate and deep 
(The fount of feeling in that gentle spirit; 
So ready aye to weep 
With those who pain and sorrow here inherit; 
Or joy with those who feel the thrilling kiss 
That wakes the soul to purest earthly bliss. 


By few, ay, few indeed, 
Her outer life was comprehended duly ; 
And fewer still could read 
The finer feelings of her nature truly; 
But they who held a place in her esteem, 
Found friendship full, a clear unfailing stream. 


Sad is the world to view, 
Since to the grave, in sorrow, they consigned her— 
The worshipped of the few, 
Fond, loving hearts that all too deeply shrined her— 
Who built the altar of their human trust 
On what could fade, and found their idol dust! 


We leave her to her rest— 
The poor, tired body, to its mother’s keeping; 
Her spirit with the blest, 
Whose courts are saddened with no voice of weeping. 
Peace to the dead! Eternity is fraught 
With glories which transcend our highest thought! 
ooo > — 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
Y TYNY 
NANCY. 

BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Just within the leafy porch of a charming 
little copse, betraying itself by the narrow path 
that streaked the turf and wound around through 
the shrubbery, nestled the snug cottage of Mrs. 
Miller. It was aspot capable of challenging 
the traveller’s envy. I shall enter no further 
upon a description of it than to say, that on 
every side it was hedged in with luxuriant foli- 
age; that a clear brook swam along within 
sight of the humble door; and that wild vines, 
together with gray and golden mosses, abundant- 
ly thatched its low and unpretending roof. 

It_was about the twilight of a sweet and 
dreamy evening in summergthat two persons sat 
talking together in low voiées on a fallen tree- 
trunk within the edge of the shadows. The air 
was soft, and all the evening sounds were in 
harmony. The young moon, still in her cres- 
cent horn, sailed like a silvery boat through the 
heavens, scarcely glinting among the leaves, 
and the delicate spray, yet attracting magneti- 
cally the eyes of the two lovers. 

“J must return to town to morrow morning !” 

That was just what the young man had come 
at that particular hour to communicate. 

“ To-morrow!” exclaimed the tender thing 
at his side. ‘‘ Not so soon, Henry !” 

“It is imperative, Nancy. I have come this 
evening only to bid you farewell. I would stay, 
if I could; but that is impossible. Nancy, I 
shall see you again, you know.” 

« Again!” Tt was an undisguised tone of as 
tonishment, as well as of fear. 

“Yes, I hope very soon,” said he. “ Be pa- 
tient here a little while without me, in this quiet 
spot. I shall feel but all the happier, in 
knowing that you are safe. Harm cannot reach 
you here.” 

She suddenly let go his hand, and pressed 
her own with its open palm to her eyes. In an- 
other moment, the glittering tears were falling 
through her fingers. 

“ Why, what now, Nancy ? 
ter? Are you not well ?” 


What is the mat- 
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She sobbed audibly. 

“Tell me what it is,” he insisted. 

Like the trusting girl that she was, she laid 
her head submissively on his shoulder, and an 
swered in broken words : 

“ You are going to leave !’’ 

“Yes, but itis necessary. Business calls me 
home. I shall soon see you again.” 

“« How can I tell that? What may happen to 
you, I do not know. Perhaps I shall never 
see you again!”’—and the thought provoked 
fresh tears. 

“You suspect me of—no, no, Nancy! I never 
thought you would do that !” 

“Why may I not go with you, Henry?” she 


asked, appearing not toheed his broken remarks. | 


“Go with me!” he seemed really astonished 
at the proposal. 

“Yes; and then if anything befalls you, I 
shall be near to hélp you. O, I would rather 
give worlds, than have any harm happen to you ! 
May I not go with you, dear Henry ?” 

“No, Nancy ; that is impossible. If it could 
be so, Ishould certainly have been the first to 
propose it. It will not do for me to take you 
among my friends yet. You know the situation 
of things well, for I have often told you of them 
all. By-and-by, Nancy. Try to be happy here 
until I return to claim you.” 

“Ah!” she sighed involuntarily; “ but how 
shall I know when that ‘by-and by’ will come ? 
It will be so long to me here alone. I shall 
have no one to talk with, when you are gone; 
and mother, you know—” Shestopped here, as 
if a dark thought beclouded her mind. 

“Yes, yes, I suppose I know,” returned he. 
“But you must not speak to her of me, Nancy. 
She does not like me any too well, I know. But 
what is that to me? Nothing. So, Nancy, try 
to be as cheerful as you can; all will come out 
bright finally.”’ 

He kissed her, while she clung to him and 
wept; andin another moment had taken his 
departure. 

The girl sat a long time on the log, the sport 
of her tempestuous feelings. 

But the man,—he who had wantonly trifled 
with the purest and freshest feelings of her 
heart,—said aloud to himself, as he reached a 
little dell just beyond : 

“Well! Iam glad to get off so! 
at first I should have more trouble. 
well enough as it is. 


I thought 
But it’s 
Only a pleasant episode 


must I necessarily think I must be serious about 
it ? 
dream, it’s no sort of reason why J should be, 
certainly !”” 

And walking on in the direction of the village 
inn, thus did the faithless trifler think to assure 
himself again. 

“Have you been with Mr. Dalton to-night, 
Nancy ?” her mother gently inquired of her, as 
she opened the cottage door. 

The girl made no reply, but sat down in sad 
silence near the open window. 


“T fear, Nancy,” saidjther mother, “I fear | 


more than I dare tell vor now. I would cau- 
tion you; but you will fot Msten. You have 
had little experience, my child.” 

“But he has always told me that he loves 
me,”’ was her reply. 

“And you, therefore, think he does ?” 

‘« Mother, how can I question a word he utters, 
when he is so earnest in his talk with me? I 
know that he loves me !” 

“Tf he has sincerely told you so, Nancy, I 
certainly hope he does. Now let him take the 
steps necessary to proveit. We are poor; he 
isrich. He has every advantage over us in so- 
ciety. Then if he truly loves you, he will be 
anxious to make such sacrifices as will best 
prove it. Do you not see that, Nancy ?” 

No answer; but the girl plucked the leaves 





her mind was filled with thoughts. 

“Does he say anything of me, Nancy ?” 

“No, mother, only that you—you—”’ 

“ Well, what ?” 

“ That you do not like him.” 

“ Well, and why should 1? I am waiting for 
him to explain his intentions. Let him first do 
that: I think he will know then whether I real- 
ly like him or not.” 


Nancy said no more. But her mother seemed 


quite unwilling to let the subject drop, and kept | 


up a desultory train of remarks upon it for 
some time ; now enlarging on the many and un- 
suspecting snares there were all over the world, 
especially for the humble and defenceless ones, 
and now bewailing the accidents that may so 
suddenly rob a widow of the love of her only 
child. 

The latter was so much affected with both the 
remarks and her own bitter reflections, that she 
went off immediately to her room, without even 
bidding her mother her usual “ good night.” 

Many were the succeeding days, in which 
there was no pleasure for either of the two 
hearts in that humble household. The mother 
was depressed with the weight of her great anx- 
iety; the daughter secretly pined for the hap- 
piness that had already reached to the very 
verge of her lips, and then receded like flowing 
waters so cruelly. 

Weeks went round. Early autumn time was 
at hand. Nature began to give signs of decay, 
and the fading and falling leaf awakened new 
and deeper sources of sorrow in the young girl’s 
heart. 

She was sitting alone on the low door-step, on 
another evening. So long had she been accus- 
tomed to keep her thoughts to herself, that she 
had become almost a solitary. The secret bond 
that had so long held her to the heart of ber 
mother now seemed strained apart, and broken. 

She was pondering upon her future ; darkly 
pondering. A new purpose had taken control 
of her soul. 

She would fice secretly from home,—leave all 
she had held so dear, behind her,—break asunder 
forever, if need be, the links that always had 
connected her with the objects of her love,—and 
follow after him whom she worshipped in her in- 
ner heart above all! A terrible, truly terrible 
purpose for one so young and so frail, and so 
completely ignorant of all that pertains to the 








thronging lifeinto which she was about to plunge ; | ing slowly forward in her direction. 


but her energies were equal to its development. 

It was in the gray of the early dawn, then, 
that she slipped unperceived out through the cot- 
tage door, and took her way down the forest 
road below. Once—twice she stopped a mo- 
ment, to look just another time at the receding 
cottage that for all her life hitherto, had held her 
hopes and her happiness. The windows grew 
dimmer and dimmer ; and finally slunk away, 
with the roof and all, in the lengthening dis- 
tance. She drew a deep sigh ; and, while a glit- 
tering tear-drop fell to the ground at her feet, 
nerved herself anew with the couragt that was 
to carry her through all. 

A long—long day, indeed. Only a few pieces 
of silver in her pocket which she had been care- 


| fully saving for months ; and these would take 


} 
} 





her to the metropolis, and procure her lodgings | 


for perhaps one or two nights. The low state of 
her fioances, however, was the very last subject 
that troubled her mind. Her thoughts were 
strained to purposes and hopes that forbade their 
descending to matters of such secondary inter- 
est; albeit, in one way, they might be matters 
of the first interest to her yet. 

She reached the station at which the cars were 
to take her up. 
her home, and when she arrived there, she was 


weary with walking. With a feeling, then, of | 


thankfulness, she threw herself into the seat in 
the car, and gave herself up to the fears and 
hopes that ran swift races, even with the light- 
ning-like train that bore her on. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, when she 
arrived at her journey’s end, and a mild, mel- 
ancholy afternoon in autumn, when her thoughts 
went back mournfully, yet pleasantly, to the fa- 
miliar scenes about her quiet home, and her 
memories rose up with subtle and searching in- 
fluences before her. She alighted and began 
crowding along down the street in the same 
direction so many were going. 

Now she commenced her search, a thoroughly 
hopeless one, it would seem, to any one else; 
but by no means such to her. She ran her eyes 
rapidly over every face that passed her own. 
Quick as thought itself she successively canvass- 
ed the several claims of each countenance to 
her recognition, and rejected them. Now her 
eyes lit up with a wondrous lustre indeed; and 
now it sank down, like a living flame, into the 


, ashes of her faith and hope. 
in my summer’s experience! That is all! Why | 


She walked on, and walked on. It seemed to 


| her thatthere was to be no end of the strects. 
Because she’s so much given up to the | 


The people swam by her in thousands; so that 


| her brain began to grow dizzy with the chang- 
| ing, shifting spectacle. 


The shop windows be- 
dazzled her with the glitter of their splendid 
shows. Voices of men, and women, and chil- 


| dren, rang confusedly in her ears; and, joined 
_ with the steady roar and rattle of the carts, 


went to create a perfect maelstrom of sound for 
her brain, in which were wrecked and tempora- 
rily drowned all the plans and thoughts she had 
ever-cherished—save only one. 

That one was respecting her lover. 

No, no; she could not be separated from him. 
She must be with him; be where she could look 
lovingly into his eyes every day; and hang en- 
raptured on the blissful intonations of his very 
voice ; and tell him continually all her fears, all 
her feelings, all her wants, and her deepest and 
quickest sympathies. She must live and move 
only in the magnetism of his immediate presence 
and influence. How dearly she loved him, what 
tongue could ever begin to tell! How continu- 
ally her thoughts were upon him, kow devotedly 
her feelings hovered around him by night and 
by day,—who was there in the wide world to 
know as wellas she! She would sacrifice every- 
thing now that was dear to her, for his sake. 
Her thoughts vagrantly endeavored to seek out 


| some strange and unheard-of enterprise, by 
of the rose-vines that sheltered the window, as if | 


which she might the more perfectly prove the 
genuineness of her devotion. 
And thus she walked, and walked continual- 


| ly on. 


| 











She, the helpless and innocent child of quie- 
tude, fresh from the nest in which she had brood- 
ed from the storms of the outer world all her 
life,—she wandered alone in the thronged streets 
of the greattown. There were no friends about 
her, on cither hand. She was a perfect stranger 
in the rush of the great world. 
amazed her. 


Everything 
Every sound confused her. The 
town sights—varied, innumerable and bewilder- 
ing,—nearly sufficed to throw her mind from its 
wonted balance. And it might, indeed, save for 
the fact that she held continually true to her 
single, fixed plan, not for a moment swerving to 
either the right hand or to the left. That pur- 
pose was—to find him to whom her heart had 
married itself long ago and forever ! 

Face after face came and went. If, at first, 
she was struck with the great variety of counte- 
nances that met her gaze, at the last, she be- 
gan equally to wonder at their marvellous re- 
semblances. Figure after figure went by. Ele- 
gant ladies, richly attired, and beggars and rag 
pickers jostling them onthe pavement. Men 
on their way to their hotels, their clubs, or their 
families, to dinner; and boys whistling dogs 
after them, calling to each other in play, and 
stopping here and there to study the shows in 
the dazzling windows. 

Now she felt hope revive within her; and now 
it seemed to go out altogether. Atone moment 
she felt sure that the vision she had seen in her 
dreams so long, was at last really before her 
eyes; and at the next, she would experience a 
sense of friendlessness and desolation that 
threatened to prostrate her at fall length across 
the pavement. 


Suddenly she started. Her beautiful limbs, 


just now all weary and languid with exertion 


so long continued, in an instant sprang into their 
old conditionofharmony. Her figure was erect. 
Grace sat upon her, and made her a queen. Her 
eye was all aglow with delight. The blood 
rushed in a switt torrent to herface. Her mouth 
was wreathed with a pleasant smile, as of greeting. 

What was it that so started her? Had she 
been so fortunate as thus unexpectedly to meet 
with the face whose image lived continually in 
her heart ? 


Yes, it was her lover himself! He was walk- 





It was many, many miles from | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Soon he 
would be up with her. 


A lady was at his side towards whom his head 
inclined and with whom he seemed conversing 
quite gaily. She betrayed the delight she felt at 
the moment, by the expression of her fine coun- 


tenance. Nancy just glanced at her; but that 
was all. She looked again to read the heart of 
her lover. 


She thrust her little bundle under her thin 
shawl, and approached him with as much excite- 
ment of manner as if she were sure of a 
most kind and welcome reception. Her hand 
was half put forth already. Such a sweet and 
sympathizing look as her face, for a brief mo- 
ment wore, it would be impossible to convey in 
words to any reader. 

She looked straight into his face. Their eyes 
accidentally met. Nancy was just about to 
speak—to throw out her arms—to express, 
even in ejaculations, the extreme joy the mo- 
ment had brought to her. - 

A cold, chilling, repulsive look of his, sud- 
denly succeeding to the one of awakened sur- 
prise, drove quickly back the sympathies with 
which she was ready to accost him, and froze 
her to the spot! 

She could not stir. She scemed rooted to the 
place she stood upon. The blood left her 
face as suddenly as it had mantled it, and she 
had the pallor of a corpse. 

There was that look still before her swim- 
ming eyes,—cold, forbidding, cruel! It crushed 
out the life suddenly from her young heart, and 
left her another being than what a moment be- 
fore she had been. He had recognized her ; 
that was certain. Yet, he refused to know her 
publicly. He turned away from her sweet 
look with an expression of bitter scorn. 

She even thought her ears bore concurrent tes- 
timony with her eyes. She thought she heard 
the companion of his hand ask if that poor girl 
was not a natural beauty ; and the answer, 
sneering, unmanly, and terribly cruel, rung in 
her ears like water in the ear of a drowning 
person. 

Where—where was she to go? A waif on 
the highway of the world, where should she 
find a haven and rest. 

Her heart went back instantaneously to the 
mother whom she had deserted. Yes, the moth- 
er is always the last and best resort! She pic- 
tures that mother, still bowed with the weight of 
her new aftliction; and standing there on the 
sidewalk of the great town, she longed for only 
the wings ofa dove, that she might fly away and 
be at rest in her bosom again. 

It was long after twilight, and after the rows 
of lamps had been lighted on either side of the 
streets, that she found herself in an obscurity 
of whose circumference or centre, she knew 








nothing. She was lost in the on-coming dark- 

ness, and in the labyrinth of streets and lanes. 

| As she went on, now gazing this way and now 
that, and all the time nursing the secret that 
had well nigh destroyed her existence already, a 
woman, poorly clad and suffering under the 
effects of an unusual excitement, suddenly ac- 
costed her. 

“Q, for the love of my poor heart, give me 
pity, give me pity !” 

Here was a sufferer like herself. The resem- 
blance struck a quick and sensitive chord of 
sympathy. She immediately followed on close 
behind the stranger, though without a word, and 
ascended several flight of stairs, around a corner. 

Into a room, small, low and darkened, with 
but a single window for the admission of the 
light, and but illy supplied with the necessary ar- 
ticles of furniture, they found their way. The 
woman drew a match across the wall, and lit the 
remaining piece of acandle on the little stand. 
She did everything in silence, and when her 
work of preparation was complete, she beckon- 
ed Nancy to her. 

The latter obeyed the summons, and epproach- 
ed the bed. Slowly the distressed woman drew 
back the covering and exposed the face of a 
dead child—a little girl—to the gaze of the as- 
tonished stranger! Instantly she broke forth 
in a series of the most piteous moans and groan- 
ings it is possible to conceive. She threw her- 
self again and again across her babe, bewailing 
the crucl and remorseless fate that had separated 
them. With tears streaming down her haggard 
cheeks, she rehearsed the history of her darling’s 
life, dwelling with a most tender minuteness on 
all its trifling traits and foibles, and weeping 
over the brief story of its death. By turns she 
wept and prayed. Now she lost herself in solil- 
oquy, and now she broke beyond allthe bounds 
of self restraint, and gave herself up to the pas- 
sionate sorrow that ruled her. 

Nancy stood and witnessed, and listened, till 
she grew agitated beyond description. She tried 
words of sympathy for this poor, distracted wo- 
man: but they were but faint and feeble at best. 
She, too, remembered the deep affection of her 
own mother for herself; and her heart bled 
afreshgas the thought of it came over her. 

She managed to obtain some small degree of 
rest in that humble apartment of suffering, until 
the day dawned; and then, pressing in silence 
and tears, the hand of her distracted benefactress, 
she left the place forever, with its lesson of sor- 
row in her heart. 

It was scarce dusk again, on that same day, 
when she glided like an apparition into the little 
cottage of her mother. That mother received 
her,—O, how gladly !—but the returned one 
could not lift the load from her heart again. 
Once she was free; without gyves upon her 
freshest feelings; her affections uncontaminated 
and never slighted. Now what was she? She 
dared not tell, even to herself in thought, what 
she was! * * * * 

There is a mound, all overgrown with grass 
and daisies, within sight of that little cottage 
window. It was heaped over the body that lies 
below, in the early spring. 

What do they say, those that pass the spot 
oftenest ? 

That there lies a poor broken-hearted girl! 

And for once, indeed, the world has guessed 
it truly. ‘There have been broken hearts before 





now; and this was one of the saddest of them 
all. It was the heart of poor Nancy! 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ESTELLE: 
—oOR— 
THE PEARL NECKLACE. 
BY MRS. M. £. ROBINSON. 





In a small village, a few leagues from Paris, 
lived an honest peasant called Jaquet, whose 
wife was familiarly known as Mother Mésette. 
The former was a hard working, inoffensive man, 
but ignorant ; the latter was more intelligent and 
better educated than most of her class, and had 
gained considerable influence among the sur- 
rounding peasantry. Hers was a sympathizing 
nature, who had a cheering smile and a kind 
word for all. 

One night as she sat thoughtfully gazing into 
the fire, while beside her was a cradle, in which 
lay a young child, a gentle knock fell upon her 
ear. It was late, but Mother Mosette was not 
timid and immediately opened the door. 

A well-dressed man entered, bearing an ob- 
ject in his arms which he carefully deposited 
on a large arm-chair. 

“ Look at it,”’ he said, in a respectful tone. 

The good woman cautiously opened the folds 
of an ample cloak, and beheld a beautiful infant. 
She started back in surprise. 

“The child is confided to your care; she is 
called Estelle. Her parents are well-born; at 
some future time she will be claimed. They 
have good reason to know you are kind, honest 
and virtuous; that you will guard her from 
moral as well as physical evils.” 

“By what name are th? parents known?” 
asked Mother Mosette. 

“Tam forbidden to tell. But do not fear, 
my good woman; the child need not blush for 
its parentage. Here is a purse of gold ; when it 
is exhausted, more will be forthcoming.” 

Mother Mosette drew off the cloak wrapped 
about the sleeping infant. She glanced inquir- 
ingly at the stranger as she remarked the rich- 
ness of its clothing. 

“That finery must be put out of the way; it 
will only attract attention. You will know best 
what is proper, under the present circumstances.” 

The woman stood a moment without speak- 
ing, as though considering the proposal. 

“ You do not hesitate ?”’ said the man, with a 
concerned expression. 

“T am fearful I shall not satisfy—that it may 
not be for the best. We cannot read the future,” 
she replied, irresolutely. 

“True; but be assured you shall suffer no 
loss by bestowing a mother’s care on this inno- 
cent one. I would she could pass as your own 
child?” he added, turning abruptly to mark the 
effect his words might produce. 

“That cannot be,” was the quick reply, as 
she pointed to the cradle which the stranger had 
not observed. 

The latter looked disappointed, but seeing 
her manner was decisive, did not urge the point. 

“The child wears a pearl necklace,” ke 
continued, after a pause. ‘“ Preserve it reli- 
giously ; do not part with it on any considera- 
tion. It is highly valued, as a family memorial.” 

The good woman bent over to examine the 
ornament. It was of exquisite design. A lock- 
et was attached to it by a small gold chain, 
which, to all appearance, contained a miniature. 
When Mother Mosette looked around, the strang- 
er had disappeared. 

“Gone!” she exclaimed. 

At that moment the child opened its eyes, 
looked up in her face and smiled, as though im- 
ploring her protection in its helplessness. 

The kind-hearted woman took it up, kissed 
its dimpled cheek affectionately, and inwardly 
resolved it should never lack a mother’s care. 
She would divide her heart’s treasures between 
the little Estelle and her own Lucine. 

Jaquet was not particularly pleased at finding 
his family so unexpectedly increasid; but his 
good humor returned by learning that the child 
was amply provided for. 

A sad event occurred next morning. 
infant daughter—the loved Lucine—sickened 
suddenly and died. The mother grieved sorely, 
but weeping would not give life to the dead. At 
length her saddened thoughts turned to the 
stranger child. It seemed providentially sent to 
fill the void in her heart. With an inxpressible 
yearning she clasped the little Estelle to her bo- 
som, and from that hour the child knew no oth- 
er parent. It was no difficult matter to pass it 
off as her own. The simple peasants had no 
suspicions, and although it was remarked that 
Mother Mosette looked pale and sad, no one 
knew the loss she had sustained. 

In infancy, Estelle was singularly beautiful, 
and as years rolled on, they but added to her 
loveliness. Slight in figure, but of faultless 
proportions, dark-eyed and dark-haired, she was 
a model specimen of brunette beauty. Amiable, 
artless and unselfish, she won all hearts, and call- 
ed forth general admiration. 

But once had Mother Mosette ma | the 
stranger who had left the child in her keeping. 
About twelve months afier his first appearance, 
a well filled purse was thrown in at her open 
door, with a note which merely said that her 
condact had been satisfactory, and that the moth- 
er would soon visit her child. 

Years passed away and she came not. The 
good woman was obliged to believe Estelle’s 
friends had forsaken her, for she vainly looked for 
any tidings from them. Yet she was as thought- 
ful of her young charge as ever, relaxing not an 
effort to make her happy, and giving her such 
instruction as her means would allow. She 
loved Estelle as she had Lucine; she knew no 
difference. The worthy Jaquet had suddenly 
deceased, and Mosette was thankful God had 
given her so good a daughter for her solace. 

‘Oneday Mother Mosette and Estelle sat by an 
open window. The latter was now fifteen years 
of age, and able to be of some assistance. At 
this time her work lay untouched, her usually 
nimble fingers were idle, while her dark, pensive 
eyes were fixed on the floor. At length she said: 

“ T dreamed Jast night, mother.” 

“Don’t you every night,” replied the woman, 
pleasantly. 
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“ But this was not a common vagary of sleep, 
resumed the young girl. ‘I thought we lived 
in a large chateau with grand old trees about it. 
The staircase was wide, the rooms high, there 
were corridors and saloons, we had servants to 
wait on us, and everything was very magnificent. 
O I should like to live in just such a place !” 

Mother Mosette glanced at the lovely speaker 
in concern. ‘“ You are discontented, then ?”’ 

“O no, my mother; but that was such a 
pleasant dream, I have thought of it much. I 
even remember the large pictures that looked 
down on me from the wall. One of them was a 
beautiful lady, who seemed to regard me so ten- 
derly that I loved her at once.” 

Mosette felt uneasy. Why did the girl have 
such fancies. Were her intuitions whispering 
the truth? ‘Such imaginary things are of no 
account ; they should be forgotten.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Estelle, sadly. ‘And 
yet,” she added, her countenance brightening as 
she spoke, “and yet who knows but some day 
we shall have plenty of money, and not have to 
work so hard ?”’ 

“Don’t talk about it any more, my child. 
Sing to me,” returned Mother Mosette, anxious 
to change the subject. “I like your singing bet- 
ter than your dreaming.” 

Estelle smiled, and did as she was requested. 
At first, the tones were of surpassing softness 
and sweetness, then they grew louder and clear- 
er, and anon the melody filled the room. 

“‘T love to sing, dear mother,’’ said Estelle, 
as the last echo died away. “I cannot express 
myself in any other way. It makes me better, 
happier. My spirit seems to speak in a lan- 
guage of its own, while every pulse thrills with 
delight as I strive to give it utterance.” 

Mosette wus about replying, when her eyes 
rested upon the figure of a man near the win- 
dow. As she looked up, he came forward. 

“T could not avoid listening to such rare 
music. I have been too much charmed to 
move,” he said, courteously. 

Estelle colored, and her companion invited 
him to enter. 

“A wonderful voice,” he observed, seating 
himself. 

“Do you think so?” replied the woman. 

“T never heard it excelled. If she could have 
good instruction, neither of you would be oblig- 
ed to do that hard work any longer,” he added. 

“O how nice that would be!” 
Estelle. 

“You will spoil the child, monsieur,”’ said 
Mother Mosette, with slight coldness, resuming 
her work. 

“T should be sorry to do that. I do but 
speak the truth,” returned the gentleman, warmly. 
“ T should like to hear mademoiselle sing again. 
I am a great lover of music.”’ 

The young girl looked at her mother. 

“ Sing, my child,”’ said the latter. 

Again a strain of delicious harmony delighted 
the ears of monsieur. He bent forward eagerly, 
lest he should lose one of the bird-like tones. 

“ Excellent, excellent !’”’ he exclaimed, when 
Estelle had ceased, and was timidly looking at 
his face, which certainly expressed wonder and 
admiration. 

“My good woman,” resumed the gentleman, 
turning to Mother Mosette, after a moment’s 
pause, “such a voice was not given to your 
child for no purpose. She is capable of becom- 
ing a distinguished prima donna. I am man- 
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ager of theatre, and ought to know some- 
thing about these things. Permit her to go with 
me. I will procure her the best masters that 


Paris can afford, at my own expense, and in 
two years she will be prepared to earn herself a 
name and a fortune. Do not decide without 
thought,” he added, perceiving that she was 
about to reply in the negative. ‘* Look at the 
matter deliberately. Reflect on my offer, and 
give me an answer in a week’s time.” 

Thanking Estelle for her kindness in gratify- 
ing him, and bowing low to Mother Mosette, he 
departed. 

Estelle sighed, looked wistfully in the direc- 
tion he had taken, and hoped he would come 
again. Mosette was silent for some time. 
When the proposition had first been made, she 
was on the point of yiving an indignant refusal. 
A little reflection made her pause. She re- 
membered Jaquet was dead, that time was al- 
ready silvering herown hairs. Who would pro- 
tect the girl when she was gone? Might not 
her wondrous beauty prove a fatal gift to her? 
These thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind. The kind woman had always cherished 
a secret hope that Estelle would one day occupy 
her true position. She was aware that the girl 
had an uncommonly fine voice. From infancy 
she had warbledMike a nightingale, making ill- 
humor vanish, and dull days pass cheerily. But 
whether this gift could be turned to account was 
a question. Perhaps the unknown had overrated 
her powers. But then, if Estelle succeeded, she 
would be placed beyond the reach of want, and 
better able to take care of herself, should she be 
left without a protector. She might attract some 
attention, and by that means her parentage be 
discovered. This last thought had more weight 
with Mother Mosette than all the rest. Estelle 
should decide. 

“Estelle, my child, what are you thinking of ?” 
she asked, looking searchingly at the fair girl. 

“TI was singing, in imagination to a large au- 
dience,” replicd Estelle, frankly. 

“‘ Fuolish one !”’ exclaimed Mosette, in a play- 
ful manner. “Do not look so sad. 1am not 
displeased. You are younger than I am, and 
look at things in a different light. But, my 
dear,” she continued, speaking more serivusly, 
“it is for you to say how we areso reply to 
this strange gentleman. It shall be as you wish.” 

“ Then let us go,” said Estelle, with vivacity. 
“T have so longed to see Paris. You will be 
with me, and I shall fear nothing. I will study 
hard and earn much money that your declining 
years may be made comfortable.” 

The point was determined; they would try 
their fortunes in Paris. 

True to his word, Monsieur Delonde—as he 
announced himself—made his appearance at the 
appointed time. He heard their decision with 
no little joy. 





“We go on this condition, only,” said the 
woman ; “that we shall not be separated.” 

No such sacrifice being demanded, Mother 
Mosette felt more at ease. A few weeks found 
the two females comfortably installed in Paris. 
Estelle was at once put under the tuition of an 
excellent master, and initiated into a course of 
scientific training. 

Nearly three years passed on. It was the 
night of her debut. Clad in simple white, with 
a few natural flowers in her dark hair, Estelle 
stood before Mosette, who gazed on her with 
fond pride for a moment, and then took from a 
small box the necklace which had been left in 
her keeping. Estelle looked at it with curiosity. 

“It has a miniature within. Examine it.” 

Estelle touched a spring and the locket opened. 

“It is like the picture of the lady that I saw 
in my dream!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ The same 
beautiful smile, the same loving face as that! 
O, where did you get it, my mother ?” 

“ Some time I will tell you all about it. Think 
now of what is before you. Act naturally, and 
you will act well. If your courage wavers, 
think of this picture and be strong. You will 
sing admirably—I am sure of it.” 

Mother Mosette smiled on her fair charge, 
kissed her tenderly, and abruptly left the room. 

Estelle glanced again at the miniature, press- 
ed it hastily to her lips, and then closing it, gave 
her hand to Monsieur Delonde, who at that mo- 
ment made his appearance. 

The curtain drew up, and the young debutante 
was led upon the stage. Rapturous applause 
greeted her appearance, followed by a deep si- 
lence. Fora moment, she was perplexed and 
irresolute. The timid glance she cast at the 
audience, assured her that all eyes were fixed 
on her. Her youth and beauty had already se- 
cured the approbation of the house, but of that 
she was ignorant. For the first time she seemed 
to feel the crushing responsibility of her situation. 

She averted her gaze before so many glasses 
and curious faces, and wished she was again be 
neath the humble roof of Mother Mosette. 
Thoughts rushed through her mind like light- 
ning—she lived an hour in a second. 

“Courage!” said the kind voice of Delonde, 
as the orchestra played a few bars. 

The little word acted upon her like magic. 
Her bosom throbbed once more with hope—her 
brain thrilled with the inspiration of song. 
Raising her eyes, she broke the oppressive si- 
lence. Her voice, tremulous and weak at first, 
soon swelled into full and delightful notes, and 
gaining confidence as she went on, had conquer- 
ed the diffidence of a first appearance. 

Estelle forgot that thousands gazed upon her 
Her slight figure seemed to grow taller, her chest 
heaved, and she gave herself up to the inspiring 
theme. She sang wonderfully. The applause 
was enthusiastic, and a general buzz of admira- 
tion gave evidence that the audience could ap- 
preciate true genius. 

The young girl had indeed achieved a triumph, 
but the approval of Mother Mosette, the worthy 
manager, and ber. kipgl.old teacher, was valued 
more highly than anything else. 

Now, of courée, ite fair prima-donna had 
many admirers. Much perfumed note paper 
was wasted by the inditing of numberless epis- 
tles, all couched in extravagant language, and 
begging the honor of an introduction, while 
some contained jewels of value, which the de- 
butante was desired to wear at the next opera. 
These numerous offerings necessarily reached 
Estelle through Delonde, who, agreeably to 
Mother Mosette’s request, invariably declined 

giving her address, well knowing that the socie- 
ty of most of the disappointed applicants would 
do her no good. Estelle laughed at the missives, 
and returned the ornaments with polite assuran- 
ces that she did not accept presents. 

One day Estelle, closely veiled, sought the 
residence of her kind master. She did not no- 
tice, on her return, that a young man watched 
her steps, and surveyed the house attentively 
which she entered. 

This was Paul Treville, the adopted son of a 
nobleman of wealth and influence. He also had 
been fascinated by the charming prima donna, 
and had been eager to make her acquaintance, 
By chance fe had learned what so many were 
anxious to know, but he was too honorable to 
take an undue advantage of the circumstance. 

His wishes were soon after realized, however. 
He met Delonde, Mother Mosette, and Estelle 
one morning on a public promenade, and the 
former, who knew his name and high moral 
character, made him known to his companions. 
He was invited to call upon them ; and one visit 
succeeded another, until he saw Estelle daily. 

Paul Treville was endowed with rare musical 
talents himself; possessing a voice, deep, rich 
and melodious, he and Estelle passed many pleas- 
ant hours in practising duets together. Mon- 
sieur Delonde had his head full of business, and 
good Mother Mosette—simple soul—sceing the 
maiden was happy and content, went quietly 
on with her netting in a corner; and so neither 
suspected the two young people might take it 
into their heads to fall in love with each other. 
But they did notwithstanding, although the kind 
woman was a long time in coming toa know- 
ledge of the fact. One day Paul found Estelle 
looking extremely unhappy. 

“TI must practise alone in future,” she said, 
in reply to his anxious inquiries. ‘I have been 
imprudent ; I should not have seen youso often. 
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“ But your father, Paul—the Count de Beau- 
mont,” said Estelle, laying her small hand upon 
the young man’s arm. 

Treville’s countenance assumed a disconsolate 
expression ; he recalled the prejudices of his 
benefactor against those of low origin, and was 
confident he would never recognize Estelle as a 
daughter-in-law. Paul was too truthful to de- 
ceive the maiden in the slightest degree by any 
false statement. 

A long conversation followed, which did not 
serve to make matters look more hopeful, and 
Paul Treville, who was a full believer in the 
maxim “that what can be done to-day ought not 
to be put off till the morrow,” left Estelle and 
sought his father, to learn just how much oppo- 
sition he might expect to encounter. 

“J have come,” said the young man, deferen- 
tially, “to speak to you on a subject of 
importance.” 

“In love, perhaps,” retorted De Beaumont, 
turning a searching look upon Paul. 

“ Unfortunately, that is true,” replied he. 

“ Well, who is she—a grisette, a ballet dancer, 
a third-rate actress, or an opera singer ?” asked 
the count, somewhat contemptuously. 

“A prima-donna,” said Paul, in a penitent 
tone. 

“ A prima-donna!” exclaimed De Beaumont, 
dropping the book he had been reading. 

“An angelic creature, I assure you,” Paul 
ventured to remark, without looking up. 

“ Perhaps you think of marrying her 
sued the count. ‘ 

“With your consent,” rejoined Treville. 

“ Of course 1 shall not withhold my consent ; 
but I shall have to look up some wortuy person 
to inherit my name and fortune.” 

“‘ Ah, my benefactor, you should see her be- 
fore you condemn her! She sings divinely !” 

“The less you will need my name and estate, 
then,” retorted Beaumont. 

“ Promise me you will see and hear her, be- 
fore you give this matter serious thought.” 

“ Such prodigies are not so rare that [ need 
put myself out to see them,” returned the other. 

“This one isso rare that it would be worth 
going a hundred leagues to see.” 

“Ithas affected your senses already,” said 
the count, compassionately. 

“ Will you go ¢” resumed T reville. 

“ Yes, l will go. My carriage shall be at the 
door at the proper hour. So dress yourself like 
a monkey, and make yourself ridiculuus with 
perfumery, that your silly tricks may attract the 
eyes of your charmer, and your borrowed am- 
brosia delight her olfactories.” 

Paul was well pleased with this consent, al- 
though so ungraciously given ; tur he was fully 
persuaded that the young primadonna would 
carry the count’s good opinion by storm. 

Estelle had again charmed the Parisians.— 
Count De Beaumont and Paul Treville sat in a 
front box. The latter had expected to suffer his 
companion’s raillery, but to his satisfaction he 
was silent, with his eyes fixed intently upon the 
beautiful singer. F 

The attention of our hero was divided between 
the stage and De Beaumont. The contemptu- 
ous smile that had curled his lip, on his entree, 
had given place to a singular play of features. 
Doubt, curivsity, interest, each in turn was duim- 
inant upon his countenance. Between the pieces 
he rested his head on his hand, and mused deeply. 

The young man did not understand De Beau- 
mont’s mood; he was not sure whether it would 
be prudent to propound questions. Sv afver 
making a few observations, which were very 
brietly answered, by the nobleman, Paul conclu- 
ded to await some farther demonstration. 

The carriage drove up, and the two stepped 
in. The senior gentleman drew his hat over his 
face, and the junior leaned back in a corner to 
think of one who was every day becoming dear- 
er to him. Not a word was said until they 
reached home, and Paul was abuut to take his 
leave for the night ; then Beaumont spoke. 

“IT would speak with this prima donna,” he 
said briefly. ‘‘ Where can she be found ?” 

Treville was at first too much astonished at 
this unexpected request, to make an immediate 
rejoinder. 

“ You do not reply,” added the count. 

“Excuse me,” said Paul, slightly confused 
“She has rooms at the Rue St.——” 

“ That is sufficient. Good night.” 

De Beaumont turned away, and Paul Treville 
repaired to his own apartment. That night he 
slept but little, for he could not forget the singu- 
lar conduct of his friend and benefactor. In 
vain he taxed his imagination for some reasona- 
ble cause of the strong interest Estelle had exci- 
ted in the bosom of the count. He awoke in 
the morning with such thoughts still in his 
mind, nor could he dismiss them. His watch 
had stopped during the night, and he was igno- 
rant of the time; nor did he think to ask the 
servant who came f0 bring his breakfast, so that 
when he had paced his room for an hour, it 
seemed to him two; and he began to be im- 
patient for Beaumont’s return, even before he 
knew certain whether he had left his chamber. 

Leaving the nobleman’s adopted son to battle 
with his impatience as successfully as he can, we 
will visit Estelle. At an early hour, Delonde 
came to inform her that a middle-aged, respect- 
able looking gentleman begged the favor of a 
few moments’ conversation. 

“You are aware that I do not often see stran- 
gers, Monsieur Delonde. What’ is his busi- 
ness ?” she inquired. 

“IT can form no conjecture, or rather nothing 
but conjectures in relation to that. Judging 
from his appearance, you need not hesitate 
about giving him an interview.” 

“T trust it all to your judgment, monsieur ; 
I believe it has never misled me. If you think 
proper, to admit him, do so,” returned Estelle. 

“Let him come up,” said Mosette. “I will 
remain here.” 

Presently the door was thrown open by a 
servant, and a gentleman of distinguished de- 
portment was ushered in. He bowed politely to 
the prima-donna, who had arisen at his entrance, 
and begged her to be seated. Blushing, she 
complied, somewhat intimidated by the courtly 
bearing of her unknown visitor. ‘ 
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“ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said the Visitor, 
‘nor imagine I came here merely to stare you 
out of countenance. I heard you sing last night. 
You acquitted yourself nobly, but I have not 
come to fill your ears with fulsome flattery, 
You wore a pearl necklace, which I now see 
lying upon the table. Allow me the liberty, if 
you please, of examining it for a moment. The 
workmanship appeared to me very curious—being 
somewhat of a connoisseur in such matters,” 

Mosette inspired a deep breath, and grew 
deadly pale ; and her hand trembled exceedingly 
as she passed the necklace and locket to the 
stranger. 

It was now Estelle’s turn to be amazed, anq 
she timidly raised her eyes to the gentleman's 
varying countenance, who with neryous haste 
now opened the locket. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, with startling earnest. 
ness, and was in the act of carrying the picture 
to hislips, but suddenly checked himself. May 
Task,” he added hurriedly, “ if this is a picture 
of yourself?” 

“*No, monsieur.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, tell me whose it 
is.” 

“That indeed I do not know,” 
telle. 

“ You trifle with me! It must be your moth. 
er’s,” added the visitor, much agitated. 

““No; my mother has the honor of being be- 
fure you,” answered Estelle, pointing at Mo- 
sette. 

“Tt is false!” he exclaimed energetically. 
“This is a likeness of her who was your mother. 
Nature herself endorses this assertion, for you 
are her living counterpart. It was your re- 
semblance to her, that so rivetted my attention 
upon you last night.” 

“ Trust me, monsieur, you are deceiving your- 
self,” resumed our heroine, with some firmness. 

“How came this in your possession ?” 

“T never saw it until the night of my debut, 
when my mother placed it upon my neck.” 

“YT will prove my words true,” he said, with 
increasing agitation. ‘On the reverse of this 
locket is a secret spring.” 

‘“‘T know of none,” said Estelle, whose voice 
was now quite tremulous, and whose counte- 
nance expressed more interest than she had 
avowed. 

“When I touch this secret spring,” resumed 
the stranger, “the reverse side of the locket will 
open, and display, engraved these words: “ Es- 
telle De Beaumont, born July 10th, 1782.” 

“T have never seen them,” returned the 
maiden, who had now quite lost her self posses- 
sion. 

“What does all this portend !”’ she exclaimed, 
glancing wildly at the necklace, the stranger 
and Mosette ; for the agitation of the latter could 
no longer pass unnoticed. 

“Tt means that you are the daughter of the 
Count and Countess De Beaumont,” he replied. 

“No, no! this is but a wild vagary, here is my 
mother; she can say. Mother, speak to this 
gentleman ! say that I an: yorr owadanghtor’” 

“J eannot !” gasped Mosette. 

“T knew it!” exclaimed the stranger. 

“Who are you? said Mosette, in a choked 
voice. 

“Tam De Beaumont—hcer father,”’ he answered. 

‘Yes, it must be true,” added Mosette. 

“Do you hear that my child! Have you no 
embrace—no word of greeting for your father ?” 

But De Beaumont’s words fell upon insensi- 
ble ears; Estelle had swooned. The count 
caught her in his arms, and while he was press- 
ing her convulsively to his heart, Paul Treville 
entered unannounced. He stood amazed. What 
had transpired? Why was Estelle in De Beau- 
mont’s arms? He advanced a few paces, and 
looked beseechingly at Mother Mosette. 

“Estelle has found a father,” said the latter, 
in answer to his mute entreaty. 

“ T was informed that her father was dead.” 

“7am her father,” said Beaumont, abruptly. 
“You are confounded, and I will explain the 
mystery. ‘“ I wedded E-telle’s mother clandes- 
tinely, without the consent of her parents. Her 
brother and an intimate friend of mine were the 
only witnesses of tne compact. One daughter 
was born cf chat marriage, whose birth we deem- 
ed necessary to keep secret. Ata tender age, 
she was entrusted to the care of my wife’s broth- 
er, who found, as he thought, a safe retreat for 
her, and a careful nurse. Not long after this 
event, being an officer in the army, I was sent on 
active service ina long campaign. In my ab- 
sence, my fair young wife died. When I returned, 
after three years, I learned that my brother-in-law 
had gone to America, with Lafayette, and had 
been slain in an engagement. Thus, I had lost 
all clue to my daughter. Last night, at the 
opera, the prima-donna’s resemblance to my 4e- 
ceased countess attracted my attention, and 
afterward the pearl necklace, which had once be- 
longed in my family ; for, on account of its pect 
liar workmanship, I thought T could not be mis- 
taken in regard to its former ownership. Nor 
did the evidence cease here ; for her voice was 
that of my sainted Estelle, who was happily 
gifted with the power of song. So much was 
my curiosity excited, that it led to this visit, and 
the present denouement.” 

Estelle, who had heard the greater part of this 
narrative, now opened her eyes and smiled faint- 
ly upon Treville ; and Delonde having entered, 
the same story was related to him, after: which 
Mother Mosette gave those incidents in the life 
of her adopted daughter, which the reader al 
ready knows. 

De Beaumont conducted the whole party te 
his chateau, where the chain of evidence we 
rendered complete by a full length picture of his 
wife (corresponding to the likeness in the lock- 
et). and sundry documents in his possession. 

When our heroine found a father, the musical 
world lost one of its brightest ornaments ; for she 
never appeared again in public. 

De Beaumont forgot his prejudice against 
prima donnas, and when Paul archly asked him 
if he had yet “looked up a more worthy heir, 
he shook his finger at him playfully, and referred 
him to his daughter, for an answer to that impert- 
nent question. The response which he received 
was given at the altar some months afterwards. 
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“The Silent Martyr,” @ story by Geo. Cannine Hin. 
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_— A practice, it is well known, has long 
heen in active operation in England and on the 
pean continent, by which the jails, when they 
manageable, are emptied of 
their prisoners, and cargoes of festering vice and 
composed of those offscoarings of 
popular corruption, are shipped over here. These 
is of thieves and burglars, and midnight rob- 
hers and assassins, are thrust forth from the 
countries whose laws they have disgraced, and 
landed on our shores, forsooth, to recommence 
their career of villany and wickedness, and in 
wider fields. Ships, loaded with them, are ar- 
riviug at our ports every week, and discharging 
their fwtid and morally miasmatic cargoes all 
over the country ; blighting and blasting society 
wherever they go, spreading vice and debauch- 
ery and disregard of the law in every spot where 
they rest, familiarizing men’s minds to murder, 
and bloodshed, and rapine, and turning society 
| itself into a pandemonium of devils, where no 

And yet with 
these deplorable facts staring us in the face, and 
threatening to overtura everything we hold sa- 
cred, we lie supine, apparently unmoved by the 
enormity of the evils that are diffusing them- 
selves around us on every side, and tamely suf- 
fering the social disorganization and destruction 
to go on, without making the slightest effort to 
Our own criminals are bad enough, 
nscience, without the additional rein- 

och an overwhelming tide of 
ips are constantly introdue- 
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telligencer regards the 
wo the Gover- 
iba, by Che new govern- 

aamper to the hopes of all 

is mur that rich colony, whether 
“The ap- 
pointment says plainly to alt the world that the 
constitutional government of Espartero is just 
as inflexibly opposed to the alienation of that 
richest of the jewels in the Spanish crown, as 
was ever the ‘government of Christina or Isabel- 
he appointment, according to European 
letters, seems to have been regarded as conclu- 
sive by our envoy and negotiator, and to have 
Nevertheless, Cuba 
iy as sure to bean integral portion of this coun- 
try, and that very suon, as is the sun to shine in 


—— Daring the “ Swill-milk”’ investigation 
hefore the Committee of the Board of Health, 
in New York, recently, one milk-man witness 
“some,” he said, “ he 

sold tor four cents per quart, some for five, and 
| some for six ; if people wanted cheap milk he 
| aes in water.” ‘This testimony is highly encour- 

asing to the purchasers of “cheap milk,” at 
least so far as it assures them that they get noth- 
There is a principle in- 
volved here, that the reader would do well to 
hote. Unless a person is willing to pay the true 
Value for an article, he is pretty sure to geta 
poor one in place of what he supposes he is 


—— The New Brunswick papers state that 
the fisheries in the district of St. John, as well 
48 to the northward, have proved, so far, suc- 
The fishing at Labrador is 
also reported to be good. The American fish- 
ng schooners in the Gulf of St Lawrence have 


hud a very unprofitable mackerel fishery this 
¥ 

year. Mackerel are yet scarce, and only found 
a 1; . 

M leg distances from the land, so that the ves- 
Seis have hac 


{ no oceasion whatever to go within 
The fisheries form so im- 
Portant an item in the staple products and trade 
land, that this isa matter of com- 


~— As being a great week’s work, the Spring- 
an states that Capt. Samuel Par- 
impton cut, madé and put into his 
‘ixty-two loads of hay during the first 
uf July, commencing on the third, besides 
for others to the amount of $40 in the 
oa The whole was accomplished with 
Would be equivalent to the labor of one 
y thirty-eight days. He mowed in is 
id in less than nine hours, eleven 
Producing from two to two and a half tons 


The papers in all parts of 
d accounts of the raging of 
ods, doing immense injury. The 


king of Saxony was recently 
arriage, near Inspruck, Austria, ee > 
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FLORIDA. 

A writer in the Floridian and Journal says, 
the upper stratum of Florida rests on one vast 
net-work of irregular arches of stupendous mag- 
nitude, through which innumerable rivers, creeks, 
and mineral waters, in silent darkness, perpetu- 
ally flow. Wakulla, Ocilla, Warcissa, Crystal, 
Homosassa, Chesiouitska, Wickawtcha, and Sil- 
ver Spring, are the principal rivers. The creeks 
of this denomination are too numerous to men- 
tion—most of them afford fine mill sites. They 
are, too, partly or wholly navigable for the 
smaller class of steam and sail vessels, through- 
out the entire distances of their subterraneous 
courses. Those that are not, can be made so 
with comparatively small trouble and little ex- 
pense. The same writer also says, that the 
number of mineral and thermal springs in Flor- 
ida is more than two thousand. Their principal 
solid ingredients are the sulphates of lime, mag- 
nesia and soda, oxide of iron, and some iodine. 
Their volatile ingredients consist of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid and nitrogen gases. 
These gases soon evaporate if the water be ex- 
posed in an open vessel to the atmosphere ; its 
taste then becomes insipid, in some cases either 
Magnesian or acrid. If Florida be so thickly 
imbedded with mineral ores, will it not clash 
with the theory of Professor Agassiz, who says 
that Florida was built by the coral worm, and 
other marine animalcule, and that it took them 
upwards of one hundred thousand years to ac- 
complish it 4 
Another writer also says, respecting the 
geological phenomena of this State, among 
the natural objects of curiosity are the existence 
and frequent formation of beautiful riverlets 
the pellucid waters of which afier coursing 
through many and long curves suddenly dis- 
appear in some dark abyss, and all traces of 
their windings are lost to human eyes. Vast 
volumes of water are often seen to emerge from 
the earth, at once forming navigable rivers, 
teeming with fish, turtles and alligators. Both 
these phenomena are common in some parts of 
the State, and are probably mutually connected 
by subterraneous channels. 

HOW MUCH SUGAR DO WE EAT. 
Last year there were consumed in this country 
about 705,000,000 pounds of cane sugar, and 
27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. This gives 
more than 24 pounds of cane sugar, and one 
pound of maple sugar to every man, woman and 
child. This does not include molasses or honey. 
If this sugar were put into barrels holding 200 
pounds, and each barrel occupied the space of 
three square feet only, it would require 336 acres 
of land for it to stand upon. The barrels, if 
placed in a row, would reach 220 miles. If this 
sugar was put up into paper packages of five 
pounds each, it would require 146,400,000 sheets 
of wrapping paper; and if only a yard of string 
was used to each package, there would be re- 
quired 439,200,000 feet, or 83,000 miles of string 
—more than three times enough to go round the 
earth. If évery retail clerk sold a huadred 
pounds of sugar eaeh day, it would require 
nearly 25,000 clerks to sell it allina year. If 
the dealers, wholesale and retail together, made 
a profit of only two cents a pound on this sugar, 
these profits alone would amount to $15,000,000. 
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Tue Waitt VEIL.—A beautiful but strange 
custom prevails among the Japanese, by which 
the bride receives a disguised sermon as a pres- 
ent from her friends. In our land the bride fre- 
quently receives presents of jewelry and dress, 
but in Japan her friends give her on her wedding 
day a long white veil. This veil is long enough 
to cover her from head to fuot. After the cere- 
mony is over, she carefully lays aside this veil 
among the things not to be disturbed. That 
wedding-veil is at her death to be her shroud. 
What would our females think of having their 
shroud around them to partake in the dancing 
and other revelries ¢ 





Tre Artesian WELL IN CHARLESTON.— 
The Charleston, S. C., artesian well has reached 
the depth of 1177 feet, 300 of which have been 
dug through a solid rock. The Courier says that 
the auger was stopped a few day since, by rock, 
for the fifty-fifth time. The well when complet- 
ed, will be one of the most valuable, as well as 
gigantic works in the country. Only think of 
drilling rock at the depth of nearly 1200 feet ! 
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An expensive Joxe.—A clerk in a dry- 
goods store, in Cincinnati, named Jessub, shot 
and dangerously wounded, Saturday week, Ste- 
phen R. Smith, for sending him, during three 
months, a series of letters purporting to come 
from a young lady, and then having the matter 
published in a Sunday paper. Popular verdict ; 
served him right. 
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New York anp Lonpon.—In London, with 
a population of two and a half millions, the to- 
tal number of deaths for the week ending July 
Ist, was 1299. In New York, with a population 
of about 750,000, not one-third that of London, 
the deaths one week were 1139, or within 160 of 
those of London. 
——_+2.<02>——--—- 
New Yorx Stave Trape.—The New York 
Times affirms that the slave trade is actually 
carried on between that city and the coast of Af- 
rica, and that New York merchants are constant- 
ly sending vessels to Africa to bring cargoes of 
slaves to Cuba. 
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Cost or Russtan Conguests —It is calcu- 
lated that the loss of life on the side of the Rus- 
sians, in the wars of Circassia, Persia, Turkey, 
Poland, and Hungary, during the last twenty- 
five years, amounts to more than a million of men. 

Norruampton —Preliminary steps are being 
taken for a celebration during the present season 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the town of Northampton. 








Wortn RemEMBERING.—If we had no faults 


for many years as @t the _— time. 
pride makes enemies of 
of New Hampshire. The streams are very low. 
something sharp in his hands. 

us. It is the second word that makes the quarrel. 
are very plenty at the south side of the island. 


and your tongue when in company. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Seneca Lake, New Yotk, has not been so low 
As liberality makes friends of enemies, so 
iends. 

The drought is very severely felt in the State 


The fellow who picked his way no doubt had 
If we do not subdue our anger, it will subdue 
The Edgartown Gazette reports that mackerel 
Control your thoughts while in retirement, 


A merchant in New Orleans has been arrest- 
ed for overdrawing his bank account $7600. 
The most irreconcilable enmities grow from 
the mostjintimate friendships. 

When a tailor makes up his mind, what does 
he do with the remnants ? 

The catch of fish upon the Labrador coast has 
been very abundant. 

Education is the proper employment, not only 
of our early years, but of our whole lives. 

In Maryland and Virginia, it is said that as a 
general thing the crop of corn will be a failure. 
Strong words indicate a weak cause. The 
more a man swears, the easier he is licked. 
Good Nova Scotia wood is now selling in this 
city for $10 per cord. 

What sort of lucifers does a man use to make 
light of his troubles ? 

To live above our station, shows a proud heart ; 
and te live under it, discovers a narrow soul. 
The negroes in New Orleans have been seized 
with a mania lately for fighting duels. 

He that waits for an opportunity of taking his 
revenge, watches to do himself a mischief. 
There is talk of bringing out General Scott 
aguin as a candidate for the Presidency. 

Virtue is made for difficulties, and grows 
Stronger and brighter fur such trials. 
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SPAIN. 

The queen of Spain, we see, has succeeded in 
patching up a temporary arrangement with Es- 
partero, and in doing so makes a number of hu- 
miliating confessions, which show how just the 
grounds for insurrection were. Espartero seems 
to command the Junta at Madrid, which consid- 
ers itself the centre of the movement. A consti- 
tutional monarchy appears to be the highest aim 
of this party, as they say in their address to the 
queen that the insurrection is “against a bad 
government, not against the monarchical princi- 
ple.” The queen has yielded to all Espartero’s 
demands, which were the immediate convocation 
of the Cortez, the organization of the National 
Guard, the removal of Palace influences, the 
nomination of the ministers to the high posts in 
the court, and the re-establishment of the consti- 
tution of 1837. 
Promises extorted from the queen through 
fear, and contrition produced only when the 
hand of revolution §¢ tearing the crown from.her 
brow, are not the most stable guarantees of a 
people so often degeived, and hoping for larger 
results from revolution. The republican party, 
it is said, acts in accord with Espartero. If this 
be so, Spain may be spared’a civil war, and pos- 
sibly such conditions may be imposed upon the 
queen as will prevent encroachments upon the 
rights of the nation by her future intrigues, ex- 
cept by precipitating a full and thorough revolu 
tion and republicanizing the country. 
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CatrorniA.—Riches and profusion are indis- 
solubly assoviated with the name of this latest 
accession to the Union. We get a great deal of 
gold from California, but she gets something be- 
sides an overstocked” market in flour and pick- 
axes from this side the continent. By a state- 
ment in the National Intelligencer it appears that 
the appropriations for California made during 
the recent session in Congress amount to $2,- 
608,059, independent of salaries to judicial and 
other publie officers and the expenses of the land 
commission. 
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Antimony Cannon Batyts.—English papers 
state that experiments are being made by order 
of the British government, to test the effect of 
antimony cannon balls upon wooden surfaces. 
It is found that balls of this metal break upon 
striking the object at which they are fired, and 
the numerous metallic particles into which they 
separate are scattered in many directions, and 
would spread death and destruction on every 
side. An immediate supply of these antimony 
balls is to be despatched to the fleets in the 
Baltic and Black Seas. 
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Coau.—The clipper ship, Western Continent, 
at New York from Liverpool, has for cargo 1400 
tons of coal. The increased supply of bitumin- 
ous coal from many quarters, and the low rates 
at which it ean be purchased, in comparison with 
anthracite, will lead to its preference in all cases 
where its use is practicable. The present prices 
of anthracite coal are considered in this commu- 
nity to be exorbitartly high. 

Tue Cuorera.—Since the appearance of the 
cholera at Jessore, in British India, in 1817, not 
less than eighteen millions of the human family 
have fallen victims to it—about fifteen or sixteen 
millions of whom have died in India and other 
parts of Asia, and the remainder in Europe and 
America. e 
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WeELL ANSWeERED.—An Englishman, once 
asking, ‘“‘ What thing to admire has America 
ever done ?” was answered, ‘She has produced 
a girl, deaf, dumb and lind, who with her own 
hands did sewing enough to send a barrel of flour 
to some of your suffering countrymen.” 
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We tterism —“I go through my work,” as 
the needle said to the idle boy. ‘ But not till 
you're hard pushed,” said the idle boy to the 
needle. 
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INTERESTING TO SOME FoLks.—The courts 




















ourselves, we should not take pleasure in ob- 
serving those of others. 








DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


sketch by Altice B Neat. 


FARNHAM. 


patriot, Lafayette, with emblematic surroundings of es- 
teem and honor. 


the arena of the battle which closed Napoleon’s career, 
as it now appears. 


have recently decided that a man is sane who 
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For the p b the following contents: 


* Rora Linn,” a tale by Mrs. Danoune ORNe. 
“A Bargain, or, Is a Penny saved twopence got,” a 


‘* Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 18. by F. Gieason. 
‘* Japan and the Japanese,’’ No. 10, by Rev. LurHer 


‘* Winter Birds,” a poem by Mrs. L H. Sicovansy. 

** Resignation,” verses by Rose Ciirrorp. 

*T can’t,” lines by Mrs. M. W Curtis 

‘* The Child’s Prayer,’’ stanzas by Rev. Sipney Dyer. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1n this week's number, we give a portrait of the noble 


A representation of the celebrated field of Waterloo, 


View of the Hotel of the Prussian embassy at Paris. 


Portrait of Pedro Santana, the first President of the 
Dominican Republic. 


Portrait of Bonaventure Baes, President of the Do- 
minican Republic. 


A scene representing the Departure of the French Vol- 
unteers, during the old French Revolution in 1792. 


View of Charlestown, Mass., as seen from Somerville. 
Representation of the Sand Key Lighthouse, Fiorida. 
A picture of the celebrated Trotting Horses, Flora and 
ac. 


View of the famous Suspension Bridge at Niagara. 
Representation of the Royal Palace at Berlin, in Prussia. 


A picture of Edieville, on the Rondout Creek, New 
ork. 


Mia Carissima, or an Italian peasant woman and her 
infant. 


View of the United States Navy Yard, at Philadelphia. 
*,* The PicroriAt is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 
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Foreign Items. 








Two millions of tons of pig iron will be the 
amount exported from Great Britain during the 
present year. 


The yacht America is advertised for sale at 
Gosport (England) with all her costly and ele- 
gant equipments. 

The Dundee Advertiser has been the first pa- 
per in Scotland to advance in price. It is un- 
derstood that others will soon follow the example. 


The Hahnemann (homeopathic) hospital in 
London, has ceased to exist, and its appur- 
tenances have been sold. It always had a sickly 
existence, says the London Lancet. 


During the ravages of the cholera at Barba- 
does, no less than two hundred and sixty-two 
of the English regiment stationed there, have 
died. 

Recent explorations at Pompeii have brought 
to light a new bath-house, larger than that dis- 
covered in 1824. A more valuable discovery is 
that of a piece of glass shaped like a magnify- 
ing glass. 

A Paris letter says that in several of the 
Provinces, the rural population are persuaded 
that the steam of the locomotive vitiates the air, 
and specially occasions the potato rot. 


A statue of Queen Isabella, of Spain, is to be 
erected in Havaua, upon a column to be built 
for the purpose. A model for the statue has 
been made by Garbeille, a French sculptor, who 
will execute the work in marble, in Italy. It is 
said to be an exquisite design. 

Mr. Hind will soon have as many stars on 
his shield as the American banner. He an- 
nounces the discovery of another planet, on the 
22d of July, at Mr. Bishop’s celebrated obser- 
vatory, in Regent’s Park. The celestial stran- 
ger appears like a star of 10-9 magnitude. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is the 
only balance to weigh friends in.— Plutarch. 

To be reserved in speaking is the seal of the 
capacity.— Gratian. 

To owe an obligation to a worthy friend, is a 
happiness, and can be no disparagement.— 
Charron. 

Better say nothing, than not to the purpose; 
and to speak pertinently, consider both what is 
fit and when it is tit to speak. — Pen. 

He is happy that finds a true friend in extrem- 
ity ; but he is much more so, who findeth not 
extremity whereby to try his friend.— Aristotle. 
To use too many circumstances ere one comes 
to the matter is wearisome; to use none, is 
blunt.—Bacon. 


It is an excellent rule to be observed in all 
disputes, that men should give soft words, and 
hard arguments ; that they should not so much 
strive to vex, as to convincc each other.— Wilkins. 
Rhetoric in serious discourses is like the flow- 
ers in corn; pleasing to those who come only for 
amusement, but prejudicial to him who would 
reap profit fiom it.—Swi/t. 
As it is virtue which should determine us in 
the choice of our friends ; so itis that alone which 
we should always regard in them, without in- 
quiring into their good or ill fortune —Bruyere. 
It is with sincere affection or friendship, as 
with ghosts and apparitions: a thing every 
body talks of, and scarce any hath seen. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


The deepest waters are the most silent ; empty 
vessels make the greatest sound, and tinkling 
cymbals the worst music. They who think least, 
commonly speak most.— Zattler. 


No one can take less pains than to hold his 
tongue. Hear much, and speak little; fur the 
tongue is the instrument of the greatest good, 
and vreatest evil, that is done in the world.—Sir 
W. Raleigh. 





Joker's Budget. 
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‘Please ex.” as the printer said when he 
offered his heart to a nice little girl. 


“This augers well,” as the musquito said 
when he settled on a fat man’s nose. 


Mrs. Partington says she was much elucidated 
last Sunday, on hearing a fine concourse on the 
parody of the prodigious sun. 


Why does an aching tooth impose silence on 
the sufferer? Because it makes him hold his 
jaw. 

“‘ Jack,” said one sailor to another, “I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, but shiver my tim- 
bers if I don’t believe you stole my watch.” 


We generally say of a mill in full operation 
that it is running, and it is quite proper—for who 
has not seen a ** mill race ?”’ 

Don’t despair. If you slip down, just get up. 
A stout heart is as sure finally to weather tne 
gale, as a pretty girl is to bring down the man 
of her choice. 

“Ts that the second bell ?” inquired a gentle- 
man of a sable porter at a country boarding 
house, the other day. ‘No, sar!” exclaimed 
the darkey, ‘‘dat am de secon’ ringin’ of de fust 
bell—we has but one bell in dis house.” 

Julius Caesar Hannibal, giving an account of 
his sea voyage, says: “All de passenges was 
now heavin, und as if dat wasn’t enough, de 
captain gave orders for de ship to heave to and 
she hove to.” 

“‘ How are you this morning ?” said Fawcett 
to Cooke. “ Not at all myself,” said the trage- 
dian. “Then I congratulate you,” replied 
Faweett, “for be whatever else you will, you 





pays the printer just before making his will. 


Quill and Scissors. 





During the late outbreak in Madrid, some 
very valuable pictures were sacrificed in the 
houses that were sacked. Count Quinto had 
several precious specimens of the old masters, 
one in particular, for which he had refused 
£4000 sterling. A choice library belonging to 
Sartorius, was also committed to the flames. 
They estimate the value of Quinto’s pictures at 
£18,000 or £20,000. 


The king of Bavaria has decreed that no 
children aged less than ten years at least, and 
who have not received elementary religious in- 
struction, shall be employed in factories ; they 
shall not be occupied more than nine hours a 
day, and that of them three shall be passed at 
school ; that the children shall be corttinually 
under surveillance; and that, if possible, the 
two sexes shall be kept separate, 


The price paid to Grisi and Mario ‘for five 
months singing is, $85,000 and all their expenses 

which of course will nut be light. The fulfil- 
ment of the contract, on the part of Mr. Hackett, 
is secured bya deposit of $40,000, to be four- 
feited if the payments are not made with entire 
punctuality. 

A letter from Bucksport, Me., states that all 
vegetation is parched and withered, and to add to 
this evil, fires are prevailing in the woods up the 
Penobscot river. It is difficult to tell where or 
when they will stop, or what danger they may 
cause, unless rain comes speedily ; there is yreat 
danger of their proving highly disastrous. 

The cholera has very much abated, both in 
the towns and rural districts of Canada, and 
although both in Montreal and Toronto the 
mortality still exceeds what is usual at this sea- 
son, it is now so much diminished as to cease 
to be alarming. 


The Washington, Va, Whig says: “ Easter, 
a negro woman, the property of Mrs. Eliza F. 
Carter, near Upperville, in Faquier Cvunty, 
died on the 17th of July, having attained the 
age cf one hundred and forty years. 

A lady in New Haven, after the first case or 
two of cholera occurred, took calomel, laudanum 
and cholera mixture, and finally wound up with 
a Dover powder, all between the tea hour and 
bed time ! 


A stalk of corn, measuring twenty two feet 
and five inches in length, has been raised on the 
farm of Mr. Fisher, in Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and presented to the editor of the Read- 
ing Eagle. No drought in that neighborhood. 
A valuable horse belonging to Jesse Brown, 
the landlord of the Petersham House, in Peters- 
ham, died a few days since from poison secretly 
administered by some fiend in human form. 
It is stated that the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company have ordered a locomotive to be 
constructed which shall be propelled by hot air, 
on an entirely new principle. 
Miss Davenport has presented Mr. Henry 
Sedley with a very magnificent ring, in token of 
her appreciation of the brilliant support he 
afforded her in Chicago. 
The editor of the Providence Post recom- 
mends beets, baked in the peel, as people bake 
potatoes, as a substitute fur that scanty and often 
rotten vegetable. 
Frederika Bremer, in view of the present war 
operations, has proposed a peace alliance to the 
ladies of the United States and the feminine 
portion of the world in general. 
The Albany Journal says, “fires are raging 
all around us, in the Pine Plains and between 
the Schenectady Turnpike and Railroad.” 
A line of road is now in progress of construc- 
tivun from Savannah, Geurgia, to the Gulf 
Mexico, and is to be opened 150 feet wide. 
Drunkenness is now punished with the gre 
severity in the British navy, and several officers 
have been dismissed from the service for it. 
Self-denial is a most exalted pleasure ; and the 
conquest of evil habits is a most glorious triumph. 
The cholera in Boston has merely a nominal 
existence. : 
A dull divine looks on a sermon as a moral 
lever, whose power depends on its length. 


A foot of Industry is worth a rod of Genius. 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Lotlen G. Thay- 
er to Miss Charlotte C. Hanson. . 
By Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. J. P. Burbeck to Miss Emily 
K. Calder. 
By Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Benjamin A. Seribner to 
Miss Margaret M. Randall. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Samuel A Gilman, to Miss 
Mary K. Jaquith. 

By Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, Mr. George C. Preston to Miss 
Anna Gay. 

By Kev. Alexander Blaikie, Mr. Joseph Roy to Miss 
Ann Ferguson. 

By Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Solomon A. Woods to Miss 
8. Lizzie Weathern 

By Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Mr. Benjamin D Osgood to 
Mies Elizabeth Wood. , 

At Trinity Chureh, by Rev. Mr. Merzen, Mr. William 
F. McDewell to Mrs. Lydia F. Parker 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Mr. George W. 
Marsh to Miss Mary L Rice 

At Abington, Mr. Joseph M. Gilson to Miss Adaline D. 


Foye 

At Lowell, by Rev. George Darling, Mr. Henry Smith 
to Mies Susan Chase. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. D. P Pike, Mr. Joseph Verril 
to Mise Sarah enney. 

At Newton Corner. by Rev. Mr Smith, Mr G. A, Mur- 
doch, of Brookline, t» Miss Eugenia G. Smith, of N €. 

At Mansfield. by Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. William H. Fer- 
guson to Miss Catharine Robinson, both of Foxbeoway 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Thomas J 
wood to Miss Marietta King 

At Wilton, Me., by Rev. William Badger, Mr. Thomas 
W Savage to Miss Marinda T., daughter of the officiating 
clergyman; Mr. Webster L. Badger to Miss Sarah J. 
Ww. 


ood. 

At Buffalo, Mr. Frederic Harding of Chicago, Ill., to 
Miss Jennie Faulkver. 

At Alexandria, D. C., Mr. Clarence Jewett to Miss 
Frances Ellen Jewett 

At Ludkin Co , N.C. by Rev. R W. Barber. Josiah Cowles, 
Jr., of Hamptonville, N. C , to Miss Hany Evans, daugh- 
ter of the late Josiah Evans, of Fayetteville. 


Deaths. 





























In this city, Mrs Lucretia Sutherland, 84; Mrs. Sarah 
Ann Maynard, 44; Mrs. Charlotte, widow of the late 
James Eastburn, of New York; Ida, daughter of Mr. E. 
Forbes, 5 years. 

At Charlestown. Lottie M. Crafts, youngest child of 
Mr Elias Crafts, 15 months. 

At Cambridge, Andrew J. Grant, son of Mr. Stephen 
Grant of Monroe, Me.. 25. 

At Caimbridgeport, Grace, only daughter of Mr. Benja- 
min Smith, 3 years. 

At East Cainbridge, Mrs. Betsey Green, wife of Mr. 
Samuel 8. Green. 68. 

At Harvard, Mujor William Park, 75; Mr. Jason Big- 
elow, 67. 

At Newburyport, Mrs Hannah Woodwell, 39. 

At Attleboro’, James Edward, son of Mr. James M. 
Draper, 1 year. 

At Greenfield, Captain Edward Adams, 86. 

At Deerfield, Coruelia Rockwell, only child of Rev. A. 
E. Ives, 8 years. 

At Jaffrey, N.H., Mrs. Mary Cutter, wife of Mr. Abel 
Cutter, 58; and Mrs. Eveline R , wife of Mr. Lyman K. 
Farnum, and daughter of Mr Abel Cutter, 33. 

At Acton, William Wallace, only son of Van R. and 
Catharine Despeaux, 11 years 

At Whately, Mr. Oliver Graves, 90. 

At Portland, Mr. Peter Pierre, 96. 

At Andover, Me., Mrs. Mary W., consort of Rev. Wm. 


regg, 55. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Lydia Churebill, 79. 

At West Greenwich, R. I., John, son of Rey. John 
Tillinghast, 12 ) ears 

At Westbrook, Me.. Captain Freeborn Groves, 84. 


deus Ph: ips 45. 
At Freedom, N. & , Mr. Samuel Lovering, 83. : 
At &t. Louis. Mo , Mrs. Frances C., wife of Mr. 
Perrin, and daughter of Mr. Benjamin Balch, of New- 
burypert, 21 





will be a gainer by the bargain.” 


At Pictou, N. 8., Mr. Isaac Harris, 31. 
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At Winusor, Vt., Mrs. Mary Gould, wife of Dr. Thad- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WASHINGTON. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE 


The founder of a nation, great 
As any “neath the sun, 

Which, in its onward, upward course, 
A glorious race hath run. 


A name which evermore must live, 
And ever brighter grow, 

Till nation after nation proud, 
Shall be in dust laid low. 


Revered alike by scholars wise, 
By princes and by kings; 

Where thy fond name doth greet our ears, 
What pride its mention brings! 


An honest pride! that one man lived, 
And not for self alone; 

But for the country of his birth, 
So brightly, purely shone. 


And where, on history’s varied page 
Can sneh a man be found? 

0 ene, a mighty conqueror, 
With victory’s laurel bound— 


Who did not seize on all the power 
Which Fortune’s hand conferred ; 

Or was by love of country, e’er 
From tyranny deterred? 


None can be found! not one of all 
Who lived on earth before; 

And not another wil) arise, 
Ere Time shall be no more! 


Yet, though the stars and stripes may cease 
To wave ’neath freedom’s sun, 

Will be revered— almost adored, 
The name of Washington. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


EUDORA OF POMPEII. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY MARTYRS. 


BY M. V. ST. LEON, 


Tw one of the most spacious streets of Pom- 


peii, stood the mansion of the haughty, wealthy — 
patrician, Marcus Aurelian. Passing through | 
the entrance, you entered a large, handsome | 


hall, with a colonnade of white marble and a 
tessellated pavement. In this apartment were re- 
ceived tradesmen and visitors of inferior rank, 
who were not permitted to approach the centre 
of the room, but were restricted to the margin 
of the pavement. Here a slave was constantly 


in waiting, and as bis office was a responsible | 
one, he was much looked up to by his fellow- 
slaves; bed chambers opened from three sides of | 


this hall, and at the further end on the right and 


left, were small rooms devoted to the use of the | 


ladies of the family. 
Leading from one side was the dining-room, 
and from the other a cabinet; also a passage to 
‘e Carther parts of the house for the slaves, an- 


‘ring to the back stairs of the present day. | 


| 


r rooms all opened on to a portico, oblong | 
its marble columns wreathed with gar- 

iis was called the peristyle, and contain- | 

antain surrounded by vases of flowers. | 
‘orther end was another dining-room, on | 

_.de of which were chambers and a picture | 
gaiiery ; these rooms communicated with anoth- | 
er oblong space, with columns on three sides, | 


and resembling the peristyle. This was the 
garden, containing perfumed fountains, statues 
and innumerable exotics. 


In a chamber adjoining the second dining- | 


room, and which opened into the garden, sat 
the Lady Eudora, only child of Marcus Aurclian. 


Across the entrance which led into a bed-cham- | 


ber or cubicularium, was suspended a rose colored 
curtain embroidered with gold flowers. The 
walls were covered with vivid and dazzling fres- 


coes, and on the floor, in front of the toilet table | 
of citron wood inlaid with gold, and covered with | 
vases of perfume, and rich ornaments, lay a | 


mat of glowing hues from the Persian looms. 
Close by it stood a large, oval mirror of polished 


steel reaching to the floor, and supported on | 


swinging hinges by two ivory graces. 
exquisitely carved marble stand were a richly 
chased silver ewer and basin. 


On an | 


Near by was a | 


tall, slender flower stalk of silver, surmounted | 
by a large ivory lily, in which reclined a slum- | 


bering Eros, while Psyche bent over him, a lamp 
filled with perfumed oil in her hand. The time 
was afternoon, and the weather being sultry, the 
door which led into the garden was open, the 


only aperture for light which the room contained. | 
The fair occupant was idly musing and occa- | 


sionally played with her little, sandalled foot 
with the tiny, silken spaniel on the carpet before 
her. Presently a step was heard in the next 
room, and the curtain was lifted by a female 
slave somewhat advanced in years. 

“Ah, Massena, what is the time 2” 

“The day wanes and it is nearly sunset.” 

“Thinkest thou, Massena, our frequent visits 
to the congregation have been noted ?” 

“T think not, but why dost thou inquire ?” 

“A strange presentiment has shadowed my 
soul of late, and I much fear some dark evil will 
fall upon me.” 

“ Dii avertite omen—the gods forbid!” replied 
the attendant, for though recently converted to 


the Christian faith, the ancient heathen exclama- | 


tions were ever rising to her lips, to her grief 
and “vexation. 


nounced the Lady Athenais.” 

“Salve my Eudora,” said the visitor, return- 
ing her friend’s embrace ; “why hast thou not 
been my guest for this long while ?” 


At this moment a slave an-_ 


“ Nay, Athenais, it is surely longer since thou | 


has visited me—down, Chloris”—continued she, 
as the little spaniel caught the robe of her friend 
in its joy; “see, the pretty creature has not for- 
gotten one of her earliest protectors. Has thy 
brother Julian returned to the city ?” 


“No—but he wrote in his last message that | 


his heart remained in Pompeii, though his body 
was in Athens, and he desired his dearest, fond- 
est remembrance and wishes to thee.” 

“Ah, my Athenais, there is little need of de- 
siring my remembrance of him, surrounded as I 
am by the tokens of his affection; but when didst 
thou receive his message ?” 











“ Seven days since, and we daily look for his 
return, Thou must not allow so long an inter- 
val to elapse between thy visits to me, my Eudo- 
ra, as thou hast lately, lest I should fear thy af- 
fection for Athenais is declining.” 

“ Say not so, my dearest friend. None among 
my acquaintance do I so gladly welcome as thy- 
self, but I have not felt well the last few days, 
and I dreaded exertion.” 

“ May Hygeia restore thee, my Eudora. I will 
return home to send thee a potion I value highly, 
and come to thee to-morrow, again. Vale.”’ 

When the footsteps of her friend had died 
away, Eudora again sank into a reverie, but 
presently, accompanied by the frolicsome Chlo- 
ris, she rambled into the garden. The Lady 
Athenais, as her name indicates, was of Greek 
birth, and a native of Athens though now residing 
at Pompeii, and Eudora was betrothed to Julian, 
who was now absent on a journey. Eudora had 
within a short space of time become a Nazarene, 
by stealth, and bitterly did she mourn that her 
beloved was an idolater, a follower of the gen- 
eral religion of that day. The congregation of 
which Eudora was a member, met secretly in a 
house in the suburbs, and thither she was going 
that very night. Accordingly, as soon as even- 
ing set in, attended by Massena, and wrapped in 
large mantles, Eudora set forth on her errand. 
The slave who guarded the atrium, supposed 
them to be bound for the garden, and when they 
arrived at the gate, the porter, whose duty it was 
to be constantly in waiting, was nowhere to be 
seen. Congratulating themselves on escaping 
the curiosity of the slave, tuey entered into the 
open street. Past the gay, glittering shops of 
the perfumers ; brilliantly lighted streets full of 
bustling people, past groups assembled on the 
steps of the temple porticos, listening to some 
story teller, or singer; past shady walks nearly 
deserted, down to the side of the river Sarnus, 
the two pursued their way, unheeding the dark 
figure that followed them, hidden by the over- 
shadowing trees. On the brink of the river they 
hailed a boatman, entered the solitary bark, 
put off down the stream, and ‘an ling, entered a 
dark, miserable alley that led down to the water. 
They traversed several other streets, and pres- 
ently stopped in front of the closed door of an 
apparently deserted mansions 

Knocking three several and distinct times, the 
door opened from within, and they were nvise- 
lessly admitted. Crossing the solitary atrium, 
in which there was no attendant, as was usual in 
all other houses, they halted at the threshold of 
the adjoining room, and aceompanied a second 
knock with the words, ‘‘ Peace be with you.” 

A voice returned, “ Peace be with whom ?” 

“ The faithful,” answered Eudora, and imme- 
diately the door was opened. 

The apartment into which the two were ad- 
mitted was large and perfectly plain. Contrary 
to the universal custom of the lively citizens of 
Pompeii, the walls and ceiling were unadorned 
with dazzling frescoes, parti-colored columns, or 
embroideries. At the further end of this hal} 
ona slight elevation, stood a large crucifix, and 
in the centre of the pavement were several rows 
of seats ranged in a semicircle fronting the cross. 
The only light was cast from a bronze lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling. There were already 
assembled quite a number, and Eudora with 
Massena, before accosting any person present, 
knelt, and fixing their gaze upon the crucifix, 
offered a silent prayer. In a little while there 
entered an aged man whose long, silvery beard 
and feeble steps indicated him to have already 
past the usual boundary of mortal life ; yet in 
that mild countenance of childlike simplicity, in 
the still clear and bright blue eyes, dwelt a se- 
rene and holy light, as if the smile of God had 
rested there, and the peace thereof had never 
departed. 

Slowly advancing to a seat below the cross, 
and which fronted the congregation, he unfolded 
a scroll and read several chapters, the members 
assembled commenting upon them, or listening 
to the explanations of their aged pastor. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, the Lord’s Prayer was 
said by the whole congregation, and afterwards 
a hymn was sung, in which the clear, silvery 
tones of Eudora were distinguishable. At its 
close, the members dispersed, with the exception 
of Eudora and Massena, who accompanied their 
pastor to the interior of the apartments, and 
seated themselves in the portico that opened into 
the garden. The moon was just rising, and in 
silence they watched its gradual ascent over the 
tree tops. 

“ Thou wert not at the last gathering, Eudora,” 
at length said the aged man, breaking the still- 
ness that had reigned. 

“No, father, I could not find an opportunity 
to leave the house unnoticed. It troubles me, 
this constant deception towards so kind a pa- 
rent as mine, and the only one I have too. I 
am sometimes tempted to remain at home always 
from our meetings, but I cannot resolve in earn- 
est to do so—but indeed it pains me to disobey 
one whom I love so much.” 

“« He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me.’ ‘ Whoso shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven,’ therefore fear not, 
but boldly and firmly follow the path you have 
chosen.” 

“Truly, father, I stand rebuked, but I am as 
yet a new disciple, and these doctrines seem 
strange to me at times.” 

“ Wert thou not thinking of Julian this even- 
ing when we were so silent ?” inquired Apol- 
lonius. 

““T was so—and what would I not give if he 
might be persuaded to become a Christian. I 
cannot believe but he will yet be converted.” 

“The Lord in his own good time will work 
out the salvation of his people.” 

“‘T doubt it not,” eagerly replied the enthusi- 
astic girl. ‘Tam convinced he will, and I am 
thankful to be so gently and pleasantly led in 
the paths of truth. But the night dew is falling 
fast,” she continued, after a pause, “ the stars 
are all out, and the health of our shepherd is 


too precious to his flock to thus expose it; had | 


we not better enter the house ?” 
“They nourish this poor body when the soul 
longs to flee away and be at rest—but it is the 





























longer,” and supported by his young companion 
he entered the dwelling. The aged pastor while 
the Saviour was on earth, had been among his 
followers, and had listened to the sacred instruc- 
tions, becoming so impressed with them, that at 
the time of the persecutions to which the early 
Christians were subjected, he remained true to 
his faith and the little band of believers, many 
of whom fell martyrs to the cause. Ina few 
years he was with one accord elected to the of- 
fice of the “shepherd of the flock,” and though 
he would have declined the responsibility, the 
members would not permit it, for no one could 
so well fill the place as Apollonius. 

Eudora and Massena hastily retraced their 
steps towards home, for they had overstaid their 
usual time, and were fearful of detection. In 
silence they passed through the crowded streets 
again, and gained the garden gate. The porter 
was not there, and with a sense of relief at their 
unusual good fortune, they hurried in, and 
sought their apartments. Scarcely had they 
laid aside their coverings when a summons came 
to the Lady Eudora from her father. Trem- 
bling in every limb, she hastened to obey the re- 
quest, for she feared some evil, and entering the 
inner dining-room, seated herself at her father’s 
feet. 

“And where has my Eudora been roaming ?” 


he tenderly inquired, smoothing the silken tress- 


es of his beautiful child. 

“ Roaming, father?” 

“Yes, my daughter—a friend of mine says he 
hath seen thee in the streets late in the evening ; 
nay, he even affirmed he saw thee this very 
night.” 

“The porter can iriform thee on that subject, 
my father,”’ and she clapped her hands. A lit- 
tle slave entered and his mistress ordered him to 
send Diomed to them; with a low bow he left 
the room and the porter appeared, a stout, dark- 
browed, sulky-looking fellow. 

“Who has passed through the gate since 
dusk?” demanded Eudora. 

“No one, lady.” 

“Art sure ?” 

“‘Thave not stirred from my post since sunset, 
and no one has entered.” 

“Enough, you are permitted to retire.” When 
he was out of hearing, Eudora turned, and said, 
“Thou seest, my father, how much to be depend- 
ed upon is the statement thou hast heard.” 

“Tt is false, my child, and yet thou art some- 
times absent at the worship of our household— 
how comes it ?” 

Eudora’s heart beat rapidly, and discovery 
seemed more terrible as it drew nearer, but sen- 
sible some answer must be given, she replied : 

“Can we not worship with as much sincerity 
when abroad, as when at the altar ?” 

“The gods forbid you should become an 
apostate, but that sentiment savors strongly of 
opinions, more heretical than our religion per- 
mits—beware of expressing such sentiments to 
every one, lest they mistake you for a Nazarene.” 

Ere the trembling girl could reply, a young 
and handsome man entered the apartment. With 


father and daughter arose. 

“Salve my Julian,” said the proud senator, 
grasping the hand of the new comer, who re- 
turned the salute with much warmth. Eudora, 
though more guarded in speech, and concealing 
her joy more than her father, betrayed by her 
bright blush, and smiling, sparkling eyes, sufti- 
cient pleasure to satisfy even her betrothed. 

“ When didst thou return ?” inquired Marcus 
Aurelian. 

“But this very hour; I found our mansion 
deserted by my father and Athenais, and deem- 
ed they might be here.” 

‘“Thy sister was with me but this afternoon,” 
replied Eudora, “but departed before sunset, 
and I doubt not ere this, has returned from the 
Via Domitiana, where our citizens are wont to 
congregate at evening,” and a mischievous smile 
told the young man that his betrothed fancied 
she was giving him no information he had not 
possessed before. Shortly after Julian rose to 
leave them, and turning to Eudora said, ‘“‘ Athe- 
nais,in her last letter, proposed a pleasure ex- 
cursion to celebrate my return; it shall be to- 
morrow—wilt thou join us ?” 

“ Most willingly, my dear friend, and my sing- 
ing maiden shall accompany us, if thou wilt— 
give to Athenais and thy little sister my best 
wishes, and take a portion for thyself.’’ 

“Thanks, dearest Eudora, for thy kindness. 
I will not neglect to deliver thy message— Vale.” 

As soon as possible, Eudora sought Massena, 
and related what had occurred, together with 
her presentiment that discovery was near at 
hand. Massena endeavored to cheer her mis- 
tress and persuade her it was but fancy. 

“The person who has seen me—he must have 
followed us, and if so we are in great peril,” re- 
plied Eudora. 

“T do not think any one has observed or 
watched us.” 

“ How comes it then he is so well acquainted 
with my actions? and is it likely he would rest 
without ascertaining whither our frequent visits 
tend? and should we have been discovered—” 

“The only thing we can do is to be more cir- 
ecumspect, and yet that were a difficult task.” 

“IT fear the porter is not so faithful as he 
should be, for he declared no one had passed out 
orin this evening, and further he said he had 
not quitted his post an instant, which I know to 
be false.” 

“Tt would seem impossible we could have 


been unnoticed—I never liked his looks, his | steps were anything but firm, time having ful- 
countenance is bad, and he may be aware of our | 


entrance, yet choose to conceal it for reasons of 
his own—yet why he should do so—” 

“Strange ! I was thinking myself of the same 
thing and—” 

“Hark! Is not some one calling thy name, 
lady ?” Eudora listened. 

“J believe you are right, I will go instantly— 
meanwhile it were best to ascertain whether we 
were seen by Diomed or not.” Descending to 
the gardens below, she met Julian. “ What, art 
thou here ?” she exclaimed in some surpyjse. 

“Yes, didst thou not hear me call thy name ? 
I have much to say to thee, Eudora, and on one 


will of my Master that I bide here yet a little | 











subject particularly. Lacius hath told me that 
thou hast attended the meetings of the Nazarenes ; 


| ean this be so?” he continued, gazing imploring- 








ly upon her. There was a severe struggle for an 
instant in the poor girl’s heart, and then she 
said in a firm, though sad voice : 

“Julian! I will not deceive thee. 
as thou hast heard.” 

“© Eudora! I disbelieved the statement, 
and would still have done so but for thy con- 
firmation. Art thou aware of thy danger ?” 

“Am I not, thinkest thou, when I know it 
may cost my Julian’s love? But too well do I 
know it, yet I am resolved to bear all.” 

“ When didst thou first attend these meetings?” 

“ At intervals for nearly a year.” 

“So long! How hast thou escaped discov- 
ery ?” 

“7 have always worn a mantle and thick veil.” 

“Then how wast thou discovered by Lucius 
at last ?” 

“T know not—it is that which surprised me— 
stay, I have it!” she eagerly exclaimed ; “it 
was late when Massena and I returned from the 
meeting, and though we were silent in the 
street, we conversed freely in the shady lane 
leading to the house, without a thought of any 
one’s presence, and it must have been Lucius 
was near, and heard our conversation.” 

“JT should think, had he been at so little 
distance, thou wouldst have noted him, but O,” 
he continued earnestly, “do not follow this wild 
fancy till it end in thy ruin—for what is this re- 
ligion? A thing of yesterday as it were—for- 
sake not the worship of the gods, the faith of 
our ancestors. It can only bring disgrace on 
thee, and shame to thy friends.” 

“ It is useless, my Julian, to urge me to forsake 
the faith in which I have found so much of hap- 
piness—I will never renounce it.” At this 
instant a shadow fell before the place where they 
stood, and then the moon again covered the 
spot with her light. 

“Julian,” whispered Eudora in a frightful 
tone, ‘ didst thou note that shadow ?” 

“A shadow? I saw none.” 

“ But J did,” and she continued to gaze on 
the same spot as if expecting the sight again. 

“Nay, my Eudora, it was but the trees flick- 
ering across the path.” 

“I tell thee it was the outline of a human fig- 
ure. I could not have been so mistaken—there,” 
seizing his arm and pointing down the walk. 
Julian caught a glimpse of a form, quickly 
stealing away through the shrubbery. 

“Ha villain! caitiff!” he exclaimed, rushing 
in amongst the trees, “I command thee to 
stay!’ Bat the only answer was the echo of his 
own voice, and then an unearthly ringing laugh 
seemed to reverberate from all sides, and mingle 
with the sighing wind. 

Julian gazed over the level space that extended 
some distance without any means of conceal- 
ment—not a living object met his eye, nothing 
but the wide, open plain, and pursuit being use- 
less, he retraced his steps to Eudora, who nearly 


It is even 


' overcome with terror, and fearing for Julian’s 


, safety in rashly pursuing the listener, was lean- 
an exclamation of surprise,and pleasure, the | 











ing against the pedestal of a marble statue that 
was scarcely whiter than herself. 

“Have you discovered the person?” inquired 
Endora. 

“‘ No—I looked intently over the plain but I 
saw nothing—no signs of life.” 

“Nevertheless it was some one who cast the 
shadow.” 

“O my Eudora! thou art discovered—thou 
art lost!’ 

“Alas! where can I secrete myself—I shall 
not be safe even in my father’s house.” 

““T think, however, thou hadst best return 
thither—it will seem like guilt indeed, to fly at 
the approach of danger.” 

They accordingly returned to the house, and 
Julian folding Eudora to his heart, exclaimed— 
“The gods protect thee, my beloved!” and in 
another instant he was gone. Eudora sought 
an upper chamber in which to pass the night, as 
the evening was sultry. For some time she 
sought in vain for repose, but at length she sank 
into a deep sleep, and soon after a dark dream 
entered her brain ; it seemed to her like gazing 
at a play in which she saw herself, for in the 
same chamber where she lay sleeping, lay her 
counterpart, also sleeping. In this dream the 
door softly opened, and Diomed cautiously 
entered, shading a lamp which he held; he cast 
a fearful glance around the apartment, and then 
stole with catlike tread across the room.— 
“Hark!” he mutters, “ where should it be—if I 
remember right, in this very place,” and apply- 
ing his fingers to a panel, it slid across, leaving 
an open space, or small closet. 

Eagerly he drew from thence various articles, 
but seemingly disappointed in his search he 
shook his head and exclaimed : 


“ No, no, can 
it be elsewhere ?” 


At last he appears satistied, 
and takes up somé object—a copy of the Scriptures 
written on the finest vellum, and enclosed in 
gold bands. But in searching for this, the other 
things have become disordered, and while Diomed 
endeavors to replace them, another spring on the 
further wall of the closet flies open, disclosing a 
stair-case, the extent of which was not discernible 
amid the darkness. 

Uttering an exclamation of surprise, the slave 
peered into the unfathomable gloom. Impelled 
by curiosity, he entered the aperture, unmindful 
that his stiletto slipped from his belt. Taking 
the precaution to close this panel after him, he 
descended the narrow, winding stairs ; great care 
was requisite, however, for in some places the 


filled his duty well. Arriving at the foot of the 
staircase, he proceeded along the narrow passage 
way till he was suddenly stopped by a wall, and 
concluding this to be the end of the wall, he is 
about to return, when a door opens as if by the 
wind,and entering, a glorious sight meets his gaze. 
The most brilliant radiance fills the place, and 
on examination Diomed perceives the cause; 
the arched roof is encrusted with natural erys- 
tals, as also are the walls, and the lamp, small 


| though it is, suilices to light up the place. As- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tounded at the sight of so much apparent wealth, 
the taper falls from the hand of the slave, leaving 
him in utter darkness. 








All through this dream Eudora had slumbe red 
uneasily, and at the discovery of the Manuscript 
a moan burst from her lips, and though her 
chained senses strove to free themselves and 
wake, they struggled ineffectually, and Not the 
least motion was perceptible. But at this part 
of the dream it became confused, and the mur. 
derous countenance of Diomed further disfignred 
by a malignant scowl, seemed bending oyer her 
muttering, ‘‘ Ha! ha! ’twas well drugged 1” and 
then amid a mocking fiendish laugh, that ran> 
through the chamber echoing and re-echoing. 
till it seemed as if the repetition would aver 
cease, she awoke—and collecting all her energies 
with a desperate effort, convulsively sprang to 
her feet ; with the rapidity of the lightning’s (\a.), 
from that deep, dead slumber, she was standing 
in the centre of the apartment, wide awake, wi} 
every nerve thrilling with horror, She gazed 
wildly around ; nothing met her eye but the pale 
moonlight flooding the garden, and shining 
through the casement with a hushed splendor, 
A stillness like the sleep of Nature was over aj} 
occasionally broken by the rustling leaves, or the 
faint tinkle of the fountains wafted by the night 
wind for an instant, and then all was silent 
again. 

Sleep being now out of the question, the ex. 
cited girl leaned upon the lattice sill, and by de. 
grees became calmer, but owing to the violence 
of the shock by which she had been awakened, 
the dream was remembered only to the diseoyery 
of the inner panel ; here, when she recalled it, tne 
stead of clearly following the vision, it seemed 
to her Diomed vanished. Yet still the impres. 
sion that it ended not here would intrude itself, 
but with the thought that the whole was caused 
by the preceding evening’s events, she endeay- 
ored to dismiss it from her mind. As she sat by 
the open casement, many deep and earnest 
thoughts filled her mind: a religion so totally 
opposite from that in which she had been in- 
structed, which her kindred inveighed against, 
and which her Julian regarded with horror, al- 
most filled her with dismay. To tread 2 path 
unknown, to pretend to more wisdom than her 
elders, seemed like presumption in one so young. 
But presently there came over her soul a happy 
peacefulness, and she sought for her copy of the 
Scriptures. 

By the moonlight she proceeded to the secret 
cabinet. What was her alarm at finding it open ! 
Hastily lighting a lamp, she examined the clos- 
et; everything was displaced; the manuscript 
gone, and on the floor was a stiletto. Discovery 
now seemed certain, but by degrees her self- 
possession returned, and hurriedly unfastening 
the door, she fled like a shadow to Massena. 

Bending over the sleeping slaye, Eudora eager- 
ly, but in a low voice exclaimed, “ Massena! 
wake, wake!” Massena unclosing her eyes was 
much astonished by the presence of her mistress 
at that hour, and iuquired what had happened. 

“Rise and come with me to my chamber with- 
ont delay,” was the reply. 

Massena hastened to obey, and when in the 
zgom with the entrance secured again, Eudora 
pointed to the open cabinet, saying: ‘“ We are 
discovered !” Massena’s consternation exce®tied 
description ; but hoping for the best, she suggest- 
ed that Eudora might have neglected to close it. 

““No, no, I should not dare to be so careless— 
the manuscript is gone,—besides here is proof I 
have not been the sole occupant of this cham- 
ber,” Eudora replied, holding up thé dagger. 
Massena eagerly seized it, exclaiming, “ You 
were right lady in your suspicions regarding 
Diomed, for if I mistake not this dagger belongs 
to him.” 

“ Sayest thou so? Then he must be punish- 
ed; but no! We cannot, for to accuse him is 
to betray ourselves.” 

“ Canst thou not sell him 2?” 

“How without involving myself? A cause 
must be assigned, and besides it would exasper- 
ate him so that he would reveal what might 
otherwise be kept secret.” 
now occurred to Massena. 

“He cannot read, of course, and seeing no 
other writing, took that manuscript believing it 
to be the desired article. Now I will casually 
remark that the lady Eudora has lost a valuable 
collection of poems, and as none of the slaves 
can read, the thief will be misled, and you will 
recover it.” 

“ Very well! I leave it to thy judgment, Mas- 
sepa. But how could any one have entered the 
chamber? Thou knowest the door is a peculiar 
one, it can be unlocked from the inside only. 
And even supposing that possible, how cou!d 
the person leave the room? The key was in the 
lock when I retired, and was the same when I 
awoke, how could any one have Jocked it rom 
the outside?” 

To this argument no reply could be given, 8S 
it was evident the apartment could not be enter 
ed when the door was fastened, and no less $9 
that the thief must have departed as he entered, 
and as no one was in the room, he must have 
gone and locked the door by some mysterious 


A happy thought 


' means. But the more they conjectured the more 


puzzled they became, until at last they gaye "P 
the matter in despair, and Eudora determine! 
before anything was done to consult Apollonius, 
and commenced attiring herself for the purpos’> 
when Massena reminded her that to be in the 
streets at that hour was unseemly. Endora 4 
once perceived it, and although anxious in the 
extreme, constrained herself to wait. 

Morning soon came, and with a heavy heart 
Eudora descended to breakfast. The father 
seemed in unusually good spirits, and presently 
observed : “ Several of our friends dine with 
today. Paralus and his family, Chelonis the 
widow of Fulvius, Vespian, Adrian, and his 
kinsman, Otho, besides several others. Let all 
things, therefore, be prepared, and befitting the 
occasion ;” and then noticing the unusual pale- 
ness of his daughter he continued, ‘But what 
aileth thee, my Eudora?” 

“It is nothing—I was disturbed by unpleasant 
dreams yesternight, and obtained but little rcs! 

“Sayest thon so? Do not overtask thysel 
this day, but rest, and let thy happy face speak for 
itself at my return.” And the haughty senator 
gathered his robes closer as he swept onward 10 
the temple of Jupiter. 
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. sor giving the necessary and manifold di- 
ete erning the feast, Eudora proceeded 

he bath, and from thence to the dressing- 
dan When the toilet was finished she clapped 
air 1s twice, and there entered the apartment 
eT eee creature, whose countenance and 
r on i joke her of a different clime than Italy. 
wehild in years and in figure, there was 
signi sion of sadness in her countenance 

‘afl to behold in one so young. Her face, a 
- fal oval, was fairer in complexion by far 
pene » daughters of the sunny land of romance, 
 o mbled, where the color occasionally 

itled, & brilliant rose in’ a snow wreath. The 
i volden brown curls and violet blue eyes 
erg declared her Grecian, had not her 
ee cast of features been entirely different. 
Bet oak which was both singular and beauti- 
al consisted of a white muslin robe with a full 
vinted waist, and broad golden stripes running 
P riontally a rainbow colored gauze scarf with 
vol n fringed ends was loosely tied around her 
. a over these she wore a velvet spencer of a 
rich blue shade, which left bare the round child- 
ish arms, and not being fastened together in 
front, left the under waist exposed. The sleeves 
and border of the jacket were embroidered with 
a gold band, and seed pearls ; on her head was 
a small cap of blue velvet, edged similar to the 
basque, with a gilt tassel, and in her hand was 
alu. The only jewelry she wore was a@ pair 
of earrings of pearls, in the form of a star, 
with three pendant strings of the same, and a 
necklace and bracelet of pearls, so large and 
lustrous that they were worth a prince’s ransom. 
Entering she bowed with a timid grace and 
awaited her mistress’s commends 


am 


rections cone 


an expres 


and rese 


ng some of 
Methinks 
»maunts of 


er country 

replied in 

wa a Sad alteration of expression, 

“Tady, Leannot forget my withered hopes and 

once happy life. But pardon me,I meant not 
to have said so much.” 

“Nay, Theodosia, I should like to hear thy 
past history, for Iam sure thou wert not born 
the slave of any one’s caprice, and there is a 
depth in those dreamy eyes that tells of sorrow 
Come, let us seek the little arbor 
near the western gate.” 

When in this bower, seated at Eudora’s feet, 
Theodosia commenced her history which we 
shall give in brief. An Oriental by birth, she 
was the daughter of a vizier, and losing ‘her 
mother at an early age, an old nurse had taken 
the whole charge of her. When Leila (as she 
was then called) was nearly eight years old, 
the only son of this woman was put to death by 
the vizier’s order, and the bereaved mother had 
vowed vengeance. Not long after, a slave mer- 
chant came by, and old Fatima thought of offer- 
ing little Leila for sale. This proposal was 
eagerly accepted hv the man, but the great diffi- 

r ih. child from the palace 
° following plan was at 
. 


and changes. 


ought of cost- 
chich were ail bought 
» the harem. Meanwhile, Fatima 

laid Leua in the empty chest, having previously 
given her an opiate, and the merchant taking 
the treasure departed. No sooner did he arrive 
at a place of security than he caused Leila to be 
clothed ina Greek costume, and, changing her 
name to Theodosia, forbade her with terrifying 
threats to give any other account of herself than 
that she was a Greek, which her complexion 
inticated. It was impossible for her to tell any 
on her story she was so closely watched. Of 
her former clothing she was allowed to retain 
only a pair of ear-rings, and a necklace, with an 
oval medallion of pearls, as they set her off to 
so much advantage. Leila staid some time in 
the bazaar, but presently a vessel bound for Italy 
touched at that port, and the merchant carried 
her to that country where she was purchased by 


Mareus Aurelian. 


aA ch.. 


“And have you no hope of returning to your 
Mitve land ¢” inquired Eudora at the conclu- 
Sion of the narrative, to which she had listened 
With great interest. 

“Hope hath well nigh died in the absence of 
her sister Reality,” answered Theodosia. 

“Let us believe, however, that the cloudy 
dawn of the present will end in the glorious sun- 
Set of the future,” 

“Nay, lady! I would not cherish the bright 
ation, only to see it pine 


lindeed be cruelty to flat- 
would never be realized, 
‘e Theodosia was at least 
treat her as a sister, and 
ored to her proper position. 
did the young girl cling 
she was to be her sister 

r after that day. 
ast had nearly arrived, and 
’ banquet hall to note the 
rich mosaic pavement was 
' ‘rous degree of smoothness, 
garlands a — were wreathed with fresh 
th 4ses of costly flowers between 
leeks Fan Spicy odor to the air, which 
who haa ‘a _ perfumed fountain. Eudora 
henceforth oe that Theodosia should 
alopted chiMd of 9 place in the family as the 
the dr ae fareus Aurelian, took her to 
ing fashion, oar = attired her in the prevail- 
and presently on te guests began to assemble, 
given, Talian a Signal for the banquet was 
Duis hesite “th : placed next to Eudora, Athe- 
ledy Chetonig ather ; on their right was the 
ing summer omen woman in the open- 
ANd fee Her oy a second Aspasia in figure 
» flowine tine ’ was a bright rose color, the 
by emenag — es looped up at the shoulder 
narl den ; les, from which depended three 
4 ms and disclosing arms of most 
4» Whose dark brilliancy was con- 
Taven beaiae nie pearl bracelets. On her 
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black powder, but the vivid crimson of those 


cheeks, and the radiant olive of that rounded 
face, were Nature’s own handiwork. A mantle 
of royal purple was thrown around her form, 
and together with the crown gave her the ap- 
pearance of an empress, to which her expression 
and manner aided. 

At her side sat Vespian, a Roman of noble 
birth, but dissolute and quick tempered, as the 
flashing eye and effeminate mouth indicated. 
He strove most assiduously to win the smiles 
and speech of Chelonis, to whom report con- 
signed him as a suitor, but on the present occa- 
sion at least that lady bestowed but little of 
that attention usually given to a favored one. 

Next in succession was Adrian, also a Ro- 
man noble, and although he strove to follow to 
its extent the fashion of that day, which pre- 
scribed the dainty fastidiousness of a Sybarite ; 
the original ardor and frank simplicity of the 
young man would frequently break through. At 
his right was Theodosia, who, from the first mo- 
ment, had been drawn towards him, while his 
admiration for her was plainly marked. At the 
left hand corner of the centre-table sat Otho, a 
relation of Adrian’s, for whom this feast was 
given. His birthplace was Constantinople, for 
although his mother was a Roman, his father 
was an eastern prince, and his presence in Pom- 
peii was for the purpose of visiting his ma- 
ternal relations. 

His figure was slender and tall; his complex- 
ion dark, and around the straight, high brow 
were crisp, black curls. The general contour of 
the features was oriental; the fine, dark eyes 
were commanding, and yet free from haughti- 
ness: the thin, curved lips were expressive of 
gentleness and decision joined; and the whole 
manner of the illustrious guest was that of one 
who united the polish of the court and the 
learning of the philosopher, with the courage of 
the hero and the freedom of the camp. His 
tunic was of that Tyrian dye so celebrated by 
the ancients, and long since lost to the world. 
Beside him sat Ariadne, the young sister of Juli- 
an. So peculiar was her face, and in short every- 
thing about her, that she rivetted your attention 
at once, among a crowd, even of beauties. Her 
age might have been fifteen, but her wild ways 
and strong intellect forbade any to treat her as 
a child, though heryears might warrant it. With 
a slight, yetround figure, not taller than girls 
of her age, there was a feeling of wonder excit- 
ed within the heart at the respect and deference 
one felt compelled to pay her as an involuntary 
tribute. Her complexion was colorless as mar- 
ble, yet at the slightest affront or opposition, a 
bright pink flush would mount even to the beau- 
tiful broad forehead. Her eyebrows were but 
very slightly arched, and the large flashing eyes 
and long silken braids were of jetty hue, the 
former rendered still blacker and larger from the 
long, thick lashes and brows. Her mouth was 
like a cherry, and the upper lip, which was very 
much curved, was frequently ina half-defiant, 
half-wilful smile, that clearly indicated the rest- 
less impatience of her disposition. Her dress 
was a scarlet robe, and a knot of the same color- 
ed ribbon confined the luxuriant locks at the 
temples. 

A canopy ofa brilliant rose-color was suspend- 
ed above the table (the cffect upon the guests 
being very becgming), which was ornamented 
with images of silver, while upon the sideboard 
were vases and trinkets of the same metal; 
branching candelabras richly chased illuminated 
the apartment, which was darkened, for the 
time was early afternoon ; and from inlaid ivory 
tripods there came faint, delicioyg perfumes. 
While the mirth was at its height, a loud noise 
was heard at the entrance of the hall, like many 
voices speaking at once, and in a few moments 
the curtain was lifted, a number of centurions 
entered and proceeded to take the Lady Eudora 
into custody, on the charge of being a Nazarene. 
The utmost confusion prevailed, but all dispute 
ceased, when, witha firm voice, but blanched 
lips, Eudora herself proclaimed the truth ; no 
further attempt was made to prevent her removal, 
horror, astonishment and benumbing grief ren- 
dering her friends powerless and speechless. 
After her examination, however, Eudora was 
permitted to return to her father’s house until 
the sentence was pronounced ; and Julian, on 
witnessing the calm, resigned demeanor of the 
young girl, became half-converted to the religion 
that imparted such incredible strength in the 
hour of distress. 

The trial soon came on, and was quickly over. 
Eudora was condemned to die within a fortnight, 
during which time, the mysteries of the matter 
came to light. Lucius, a deadly enemy to Juli- 
an, desired to wreak his hate upon him, and dis- 
covering the fact that Eudora was a Christian, 
felt that he possessed the means. Employing 
Diomed as a spy, he acquired proofs of this, 
and offered the latter a large sum if he could 
bring him any part of the Scriptures from the 
private property of Eudora, of which Lucius 
did not doubt she had a copy. Diomed was 
aware of a secret closet in one of the apartments 
belonging to the lady Eudora, and determined 
to search there for the article. 

Knowing he could not enter by the door, he 
had mounted to the window by a ladder, and the 
dream of Eudora had beena faithful copy of reali- 
tv. When he made his escape from the cave 
where the vision left him, he had gone directly 
to Lucius with his prize, and the latter lost no 
time in acquainting the authorities with the 
discovery. The result was, as has been seen. 
The friends of Eudora were with her stricken 
father, endeavoring to show their sympathy, and 
Julian, with a wild, haggard expression, seemed 
to need equal pity. 

The day on which Eudora was to bid farewell 
to earth, dawned with rare beauty; yet there 
was something almost unnatural in the calm, 
sultry atmosphere, while, notwithstanding the ut- 
ter absence of all wind, the waves seemed dis- 
turbed, and rose confusedly with a distant roaring 
sound. In the house of Marcus Aurelian, where 
were assembled the family of Paralus, together 
with Otho and Adrian, was heard the sounds of 
wailing. The dial was on the hour of noon, the ap- 

pointed time so dreaded by all, when suddenly 
the earth trembled, and simultaneously there 








arose agreat darkness, and mingled sounds of 
shrieks and noise as of flying multitudes. 

As if a galvanic shock had struck all at the 
same instant, they sprang to their feet with pal- 
lid faces, and the cry bursting from every lip 
‘The earthquake !”” Then there were hurrying 
and tears, prayers and shricks, as the party rush- 
ed into the street which was already filled by 
multitudes, and darkness and flying cinders oc- 
casionally lit up by the huge sheets of flame 
that issued from Vesuvius. Friend called to 
friend, children sought their parents in vain, 
amid the pitchy blackness that increased momen- 
tarily. Still our little party kept together, and 
on, amid the shower of falling stones and cin- 
ders, they pursued their way to the prison 
in which Eudora was confined. They reached 
it at the peril of their own lives ; the doors were 
all open, as they had been left by the jailors in 
their hurried flight. 

Eudora was there, and again they pressed for- 
ward to the sea. At the next street they en- 
countered another band, Vespian, Chelonis and 
many others. Still on they kept, the young Ari- 
adne with her streaming black tresses floating 
wildly on the air, and flashing eyes straining into 
the darkness, leading them on with the fearless 
temerity of a lunatic. Otho was by her side, 
vainly endeavoring to hold her back; but the 
wild demon of destruction seemed awed by her 
fearlessness, for while the huge stones came 
whirling through the darkness, felling others to 
the right and to the left, they seemed to avoid 
the little party. And now they reach the water’s 
edge, a boat is tossing on the waves that are 
heaped like mountains one upon another; with 
trembling and hope they push off, all ancient 
land-marks are invisible or obliterated, and Prov- 
idence alone guides the frail bark amid that 
wild sea, and through the fiery shower. Each, 
clinging to the one whom that fearful hour re- 
veals to be the nearest to the heart, in silence 
prays to that mysterious power, hitherto scorned 
and mocked, but now acknowledged, while the 
false gods, feeble and powerless as themselves, 
are forgotten. 

Slowly the fearful night passed, and a bright, 
rosy morning succeeded to its horrors. The 
helm is turned towards Athens, the home of 
Paralus and his family. Danger is past, and 
when the land is reached, all kneel with one im- 
pulse to the Christian’s God, and a new life was 
begun by each, while scarce out of the shadows 
of the dark past. Julian and Eudora were soon 
united, and other marriages followed this truly 
Christian union. The several families, drawn 
together by the scenes through which they had 
passed, were never separated, and they never 
failed to offer up prayers and thanksgivings on 
the anniversary of the day they were snatched 
from the awful destruction, like “ brands from 
the burning.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 





BY MRS. M. ¥. ‘CURTIS. 
Moonlight danéetf otf the sea 
While the breetes, fresh and free, 


Sport among the white-capped waves, 
Where beneath are coral caves. 


Many wonders hath the deep, 

Where the storm-king seems to sleep; 
Wooing to his cold embrace 

All who seek his resting-place, 


Moonlight shimmering on the breast 
Of the sea in silver drest, 

Sparkling gems the wavelets seem, 
Where the moon-rays brightest beam. 


Oft the zephyrs seem to sleep, 

And the stars their vigils keep, 
Mirrored in the sea expanse, 
Where the placid moon-rays dance. 


Oft the wintry breezes blow, 
And the murmuring surges flow, 
Chanting requiems for the dead, 
Who have found an ocean bed. 
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THE KING AND NEATHERD: 


—oR,— 


ENGLAND IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


No country owes more to cultivation than 
England. Where now may be seen broad parks, 
shaven lawns, and fruitful fields, barren heaths 
and desolate moors, with here and there thick 
and almost impenetrable forests, were alone to 
be met with. The noble mansions and flourish- 
ing towns and cities whereof England is now 
justly proud, date back but a few centuries at 
the most. Rude huts and miserable hamlets, 
the abodes of the ancient Britons, somewhat im- 
proved upon, perhaps, by their more enterprising 
victors, the Saxons of warlike memory, afforded 
a very different picture from that which England 
now presents. 

Will the reader go back in imagination to the 
latter part of the ninth century? Alfred was 
seated on the English throne—a seat, however, 
which at that time was anything but a secure 
one. About a century previous a rude swarm 
of barbarians from the shores of the Baltic, call- 
ing themselves Danes or Northmen, had directed 
their attention to the shores of England, and, 
stimulated alike by rapine and a spirit of ad- 
venture, had crossed the intervening waters, and 
commenced a series of incursions upon the Sax- 
on occupants. 

After a while they succeeded in establishing 
themselves firmly in the islands of Thanet and 
Sheppey at the mouthof the Thames, from 
whence, as a stronghold, they might at will 
make forays into the neighboring districts. For 
years this system continued, until in less than a 
century from their arrival they had overrun the 
greater part of England, building castles and 
fortified posts to give additional security to their 
possession of the country. Those of the inhabi- 
tants who chanced to fall into their power, were 
treated with the greatest cruelty, so that the 
name of Dane became a word of terror with 
all. 


It was at this unpropitious period that Alfred 
ascended the throne. During the first years of 
his reign he met with little else than a series of 
disasters and reverses, being on almost every oc- 
casion worsted in the numerous conflicts forced 
upon him by the Danes. His crown proved to 
him indeed a crown of thorns. 


At length matters reached to such a pitch 
that, his army routed and dispersed, he was com- 
pelled to lay aside his royal vesture and wander 
in disguise through the western counties of Eng- 
land, which from their greater remoteness were 
more free from the ravages of his barbarous 
foes. 

It was drawing towards evening when Bar- 
thold, the neathetd, drove his cattle along the 
well-worn path towards the inclosure in which 
they were to be confined for the night. 

He had nearly reached it when he was over- 
taken by a man dustworn and weary, and whose 
coarse garb could not conceal a certain air of 
majesty. 

“Good day, my friend,” said the new comer ; 
‘‘can you in courtesy direct me to some shelter for 
the night ¢” 








“None indeed, unless my cottage, which you 
see hard by. Save that there is not a house for 
many a mile.” 

“JT have walked far, and shelter would be 
most grateful.” 

“If a pallet of straw will content you, you 
shall get it with me.” 

“Content me! There is no need to ask the 
question of one who for many nights has known 
no softer couch than the hard earth, no better 
pillow than a chance log.” 

“Then you do not belong here?” said Bar- 
thold, looking at the stranger with some little 
curiosity. 

“ Faith, as much here as anywhere. At pres- 
ent I am but a rover, like the most of those who 
went with the king.” 

“Then you were with the king?” said the 
neatherd eagerly. ‘‘ How fares he in his con- 
flicts with the accursed Danes ?”’ 

‘In truth not over prosperously. His fortune 
differs little from mine own, since, his army 
dispersed, he has been compelled in like manner 
to wander through the country in peril of his 
life.” 

“ What! has it come to this?” said Barthold 
sorrowfully. “The son of good king Ethel- 
wulf in such a strait. Nay then, there is little 
more to hope.” 

“Nay, it may turn out better than you think. 
Mark how the shades of evening are already 
thickening about us. Buta few hours and the 
sun shall rise again in all its brightness, disperse 
the darkness, and all be light again. So, per- 
chance, the darkness of Alfred’s fortunes shall 
pass away, and success once more attend his 
arms.” 

“Grant that it may beso,” said Barthold 
thoughtfully, “‘ but the darkness is great.” 





By this time they had reached a small one 
story dwelling, in front of which stoed a buxom 
dame, apparently standing in wait for her hus- 


“Why, how now, husband?” said she.—~ 
«« What makes you so late ?” 

“Nay, I am but little so. To make amends 
I have brought thee a guest, one of Alfred’s 
soldiers, who like himself, alack the day, is 
compelled to wander hither and thither without 
a shelter.” 

“‘T would he were here,” said the dame. 
“He should not lack one so long as we had 
one to offer.” 

“There spoke a loyal subject,” said her hus- 
band, approvingly. “ But our guest must 
needs be hungry.” 

The three gathered around a small table, 
whereon the housewife had spread a plain but 
plentiful repast, to which none did better justice 
than the guest. The good dame looked a little 
apprehensively at the rapidity with which the 
food disappeared. 

Fatigued by a toilsome day, the guest repair- 
ed early to his pallet. When the rays of the 
morning sun began to struggle into the room, he 
was awakened by a touch, and found the neat- 
herd standing beside him. 


‘Good friend,” said he, ‘as you are without 
a shelter, you are welcome to stay here with us 
for the present, in return for which my good wife 
may now and then claim a service at your hands. 
For myself, I must be off with my cattle to the 
pasture.” 

“Many thanks,” said the guest, “and I will 
willingly do what I may in return for your gen- 
erous hospitality.” 

The latter rose up shortly after his host left 
him, and on entering the kitchen, found break- 
fast awaiting him. After despatching it, he 
said to the farmer’s wife : 

““My good madam, if there is any service I 
can do you, you will find me most willing.” 

“Then,” said she, ‘‘ you will find just outside, 
some wood which needs cleaving.” 

Following her directions, he went out and 
worked industriously for an hour, when having 
accomplished his task, he re-entered the cottage. 

“Now,” said the dame, ‘as I must go out 
awhile, have an eye on those cakes which I have 
put on, and if they need taking off before I 
come back, you can do it.” 


Her guest promised faithfully to comply with 
the request. When he was left alone, he began 
to ponder sorrowfully upon the chances which 
had befallen his unhappy country, and despite 
the consolation which he had offered Barthold 
the night before, he could not conceal from him- 
self that not only was the present posture of 
affairs far from bright, but that there seemed 
little immediate prospect of a change for the 
better. 

Perhaps, also, there was something in his own 
case which increased the sorrow which he felt for 
his distracted country, and so drew away his 
thoughts from scenes immediately about him. 

_ An hour had elapsed when Dame Edith re- 
entered the cabin. 

Her guest was seated beside the fire, his head 
resting upon his hand, wrapt apparently in pro- 
found meditation. 











Her quick eye was drawn to the cakes, which 
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had been entrusted to his ca 


ily again.” 





re. Alas! they 
were burnt to a cinder. 


Dame Edith was but a woman, and one, more- 
over, who prided herself upon her skill in cook- 
ing. What wonder she was provoked ! 

“Why, you lazy lout,” she exclaimed, “ is 
this the way you repay our hospitality? After 
gorging yourself at our expense, you cannot 
even keep the cakes from burning, you lazy 
good-for nothing beggar. You had better be 
packing if that is the case. It was not so hard a 
task to keep the cakes from burning.” 

“‘ You are quite right, my good dame,” said 
her guest, arousing himself, “and I am quite 
wrong. I should have been more careful of my 
charge, but thoughts of the unhappy condition 
of our poor country came upon me, and carried 
me out of myself. I trust you will forgive me, 
my good dame.” 

“ Don’t ‘good dame’ me,” said Edith, not yet 
wholly appeased. ‘ For your carelessness there 
will be no dinner for either of us.” 

“For your #ke, I am sorry, but for me, alas ! 
I have but little appetite.” 

The dame was about to reply, when a sound 
of horses was heard without; and presently a 
loud knocking at the door. 

“Heaven save us! the Danes!” said Edith 
with alarm. 

“It cannot be !” said the stranger, striding to 
the door and opening it. 

A rider well caparisoned, and evidently of 
rank, together with a numerous band of atten- 
dants, was disclosed. 

“The Earl of Berks!” exclaimed the neat- 
herd’s guest, drawing back in astonishment. 

“‘ And who are you who call me by name ?” 
rejoined the rider. 

“Does then my dress so much disguise me, 
that you do not recognize Alfred, your unhappy 
sovereign ?” 

“Ic is indeed Alfred,” said the earl, bending 
low in his saddle, ‘‘ but unhappy no longer.” 

‘How mean you?” 

“ My liege, that your subjects are recovering 
from their stupor, and re-assembling in large 
numbers. They need but Alfred at their head 
to lead them on to victory. Will your majesty 
deign to take my horse, and I willtake that of 
one of my retainers, and we will post on, for 
there is no time to be lost?” 

This arrangement was about to be effected 
when Alfred felt himself plucked by the gar- 
ment. Turning hastily around, he beheld the 
geod Dame Edith on her knees, with a most lu- 
dicrous expression of contrition upon her 
countenance. 

“Can you ever forgive me, my liege,’’ she 
faltered, ‘‘ for my rudeness? Indeed I did not 
know it was your majesty.” 

“ A very natural mistake,” said King Alfred, 
good humoredly. “In faith, I hardly know my- 
self, in this guise. As to the forgiveness, my 
good dame, if Imay dare to call you so, it is 
forme to ask that, since I have spoiled your 
dinner.” 

“O, that is nothing. I would rather go with- 


out for a week than treat your majesty so scur- 
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“Nay, my good dame, I richly deserved it, so 
think no more of it.” 

The events that followed are familiarto the 
reader of English history. Alfred gradually 


gained back his own, and in the day of his pros-- 


perity, he did not fail to show his grateful re- 
membrance of the hospitality he had received at 
the hands of the neatherd and his wife. 





Truth and falsehood, like the iron and clay in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate.— Bacon. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE HAPPIEST PLACE IS HOME, 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Though others may seek far and wide 
To gain but a moment of bliss, 
Disappointments their footsteps abide, 
In a world full of phantoms as this. 
But with loved ones the blessings to share, 
Ah, who would be longing to roam, 
When taught by the joy tasted there, 
That the happiest of places is home! 


The world may seem brighter without, 
With the glitter and tinsel of art; 
And its friendships appear more devout, 
With the semblance of truth to the heart. 
But so sweet are the pleasures [ share, 
My heart feels no yearning to roam, 
Since nothing on earth can compare 
With the happiest of places, my home! 


If sorrow e’er darkens my way, 
Till the heart wear a burden of grief, 
And the friends I have trusted betray, 
In the hour when most needing ef; 
From the anguish which tortures t 
To my own little heaven I'll come, 
In the smiles of my loved ones to find, 
That the happiest of places is home! 


mind, 


+ pos 


[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
JUST CHARGE IT. 
ASKETCH FOR NEW BEGINNERS IN LIFE. 


eee 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


*Cuaries, what did this peach preserve 
cost ?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Hannah.” 

** But you bought it this morning.” 

“1 know I did, but I didn’t ask the price of it.” 

“Did not you pay for it?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

*©O, because I couldn’t stop to make change. 
I have opened an account with Mr. Waldron, 
and shall hereafter settle once in three months.” 

This conversation was going on at the tea- 
table between Charles Muatthews and his wife. 
Matthews was a young mechanic who had just 
commenced house-keeping, and as he was_mak- 
ing excellent wages he could afford to live pretty 
well. After he had made known his determined 
arrangement to his wife she remained some time 
in silent thought. 

“Charles,” she at length said, in a very mild, 
persuasive tone, “‘I think it would be better to 
pay for things as you take them. You know 
you receive your pay for Iabor every Saturday 
night, and you could pay as you go very easily.” 

“I know I could,’”’ returned Mr. Matthews, 
with the air of a man who had unanswerable 
argument at his command ; “ but then it would 
not be near so handy. You see, if I pay my 
store bill but once a quarter I shall save all the 
trouble of making change; and shall not only 
save time, but also avoid mistakes.” 

* Mistakes?” repeated Hannah. ‘“ How can 


gt ‘ ; u 


! u mone r A May ¢ take 
On triai—then ita pay - part, 
all, some things may get charged which 1 pay 
for. No, Hannah, a settlement once a quarter 
will be the best and most convenient all around. 
I am satisfied of it.” 

“Well, perhaps it may,” said the wife, with 
an earnest tone and look, and yet with a smile, 
“but I cannot think so.” 

“ Bat why not?” 

“ Why, on all accounts. In the first place, 
you will buy more than you would if you paid 
cash. Now you needn’t shake your head, for I 
know it. There are many little luxuries, little 
extras, which we do not need, but which you 
will yet be apt to buy if you do not have to pay 
the cash down. I know something of this credit 
business, and it is not a fair thing. In the 
second place, if you pay cash for everything 
you will get your goods cheaper. A trader wiil 
sell.cheaper when he can have the money in his 
hand than when he has to carry out the amount 
on his ledger.” 

‘* But let me tell you, Hannah, that Mr. Wal- 
He is not the man to take 
advantage in that way.” 

“You misunderstand me, Charles. Do you 
not know that all traders can afford to sell 
cheaper for cash than for credit? Mr. Waldron, 
for a five-dollar bill, would let you have more 
sugar than he would for the same amount enter- 
ed at different times on his ledger. He could 
afford to do so. Traders like ‘to secure cash 
customers. I think you would find it to our 
advantage to try the cash system. NowI do 
not believe you would have bought this peach 
preserve if you had had to pay the cash for it.” 

“ Bat I bought that just to please you, Han- 
nah, and I thought you would accept it grate- 
fully,” returned the young husband, in a tone 
that showed that his feelings were touched. 

“IT know you did, Charles,” said the wife, 
laying her hand affectionately upon his shoulder, 
‘and I was grateful, fur I know you would do 
anything to please me; but for the sake of 
helping you I would forego all such things. 
Perhaps ”’—and the wife spoke very low—‘ you 
might be able to buy a little cottage of your own 
one of these days.” 

For several days Charles only sent such things 
up from the store as were actually needed. At 
length, as he went into the store one morning 
on his way to his work, he saw some splendid 
looking pickles in fancy jars. He had ordered 
the articles he needed, and was about to leave, 
when Mr. Waldron spoke : 

“ Mr. Matthews,” said he, “don’t you want a 
jar of these pickles. I carried my wife in a jar 
last evening, and she thinks them superior to 
anything she ever saw before.” 

Now Charles knew that his wife had plenty of 
plain pickled cucumbers, some that her mother 
had put down for her, but Mr. Waldron’s wife 
had had some of these fancy ones, and why 
shouldn’t Hannah ? 

“Shall I send you up a jar?” 
** How much are they ?” 














“ Only a dollar.” 

“ Yes, you may send it up,—and just charge 
it, if you please.” 

“O, certainly. Anything you want you may 
order at any time, and you may be assured we 
shall be happy to accommodate you.” 

Now this was flattering to young Matthews’s 
feelings, to think that the trader had such con- 
fidence in him, and he went away with an ex- 
ceeding good opinion of himself and his credit, 
and of the store-keeper in particular. 

“Only a dollar!” Yes—only a dollar on the 
trader’s ledger,—that is nothing. But a dollar 
right out of one’s pocket—that is different. 
Charles would not have bought these pickles if 
the cash had been required for them. 

“ Ah, Matthews, look here: I’ve got some- 
thing to show you.” This was said by the 
trader to the young man on the very next morn- 
ing after the purchase of the pickles. 

And so Mr. Waldron led our hero out to the 
back side of the store and opened a box. 

“There, Matthews, aint these nice oranges ?” 

“They are nice,” replied Charles. And so 
they really were. 

“I know your wife would like some of these. 
I carried some in to my wife, and she wanted me 
to save her four or five dozen.” 

“These are nice. How do they come ?” 

“Let’s see: I can send you up three dozen 
for a dollar. I got these very cheap. You 
know they are retailing at five and six cents 


apiece.” 
“Yes. Well you may send me up three 
dozen. Just charge them, if you please.” 


“Certainly. Anything else this morning ?’’ 

“I believe not.” 

And so Matthews went on. This morning it 
would be a dollar—to-morrow perhaps fifty 
cents—and then, again, perhaps only twenty-five 
cents. It didn’t seem much. The young man 
kept just as much money in his pocket as though 
he hadn’t bought them. “Only a dollar,” he 
would say to himself. “That isn’t much out 
of twelve dollars a week.” And soit might not 
be; but the trouble was, that the next dollar 
was also “only a dollar.” He forgot to add this 
dollar with the former dollar and call it “ two 
dollars,” and with the next dollar, and call it 
“three,” and so on. 

One evening Charles came home with a new 
gold chain attached to his watch. 

‘‘ Where did you get that?” asked his wife. 

. “Ah,” returned the husband, with an im- 
pressive shake of the head, ‘I made a bargain 
in this chain. Now guess what I paid for it.” 

“T’m sure I can’t guess.” 

“O, but try—guess something.” 

“ Well, perhaps ten dollars.” 

“ Ten dollars!’ echoed Charles, with a sort of 
disappointed look. ‘‘ Why, what are you think- 
ing of ? Jack Cummings bought this chain two 
months ago, and paid twenty dollars cash for it. 
Why. | ft it and see how heavy itis. Eigh- 
te 7>ck was hard up for money, 

.t for twelve dollars.” 

ftus eeu, co be sure,” returned Hannah, 

t 1of so much pleasurable surprise as 

‘ha aticipated. “ But,’ she added, 

yu did n H i I fear you will feel 

e money enough. You know 

I have spent vut very little lately. I have been 
pretty saving.” 

“But you forget our things, Charles. The 
money which you have on hand is not yours.” 

“Not mine ?” 

“No. It belongs to the store-keeper, and to 
the butcher, and to our landlord. You know 
they must be paid.” 

“Don’t you fret about them. I know it don’t 
cost me any where near twelve dollars a week to 
live, for I have made an estimate. There is 
Wilkins, who works right side of me in the 
shop, he has four children, and only gets the 
same wages that I do, and yet he lays up some 
three or four dollars every week, besides paying 
his rent.” 

“Yes,” said Hannah, “I know he does. I 
was in to see his wife the other day, and she was 
telling me how well they were getting along. 
Mr. Wilkins takes his basket every Saturday 
evening and goes over to the market and buys 
his week’s quantity of meat and vegetables, and 
trades for cash, so that he gets everything at 
the best advantage. So he does at the store. 
He lays in a good quantity of all those articles 
which will keep, and buys them as cheap as he 
can. Butter, eggs, cheese, apples, and so on, 
he buys when the market is full, and when they 
are cheap, and he always buys enough to last 
his family over the season of scarcity, when 
such things are high. His butter, for instance, 
he bought for eighteen cents a pound—a large 
firkin of it—and it is much sweeter than that for 
which you paid twenty-eight cents yesterday.” 

“ Twenty-eight cents!’ repeated the young 
man, in surprise. 

“Yes. I asked Mr. Waldron’s man who 
brought it up, and he said it had risen to twenty- 
eight cents. Mr. Wilkins got fifty dozen of 
eggs sometime ago for twelve cents a dozen, and 
his wife packed them down, and they keep well. 
You will have to pay Mr. Waldron thirty-three 
cents for those you sent up yesterday.” 

Charles Matthews was somewhat astonished 
at this view of the case, but it could not be 
helped now ; and the subject was dropped. His 
gold chain had lost its charm. It did not look 
so well, even in his own eyes as had the simple 
black cord which he had worn before. ” 

At length the end of the quarter came around. 
The first bill paid was the rent, which amounted 
to thirty-one dollars. The next was the butch- 
er’s bill, which came to thirty-six dollars. 
Charles was astonished to see how the meat bill 
footed up. But when he saw how many steaks 
he had had at seventeen cents per pound the 
cause of wonder was atanend. Next he paid 
the baker’s bill, which was thirteen dollars. 
‘When he came home in the evening he had paid 
all his bills except the grocery bill. 

‘‘Mr. Waldron sent in his bill to-day,” his 
wife said, after supper. 

** Ah, did he? let me see it.” 

Hannah brought it, and Charles looked at it. 
He was astonished at its length, and when he 





came to look at the bottom of the column bis 
face turned a shade pale. It footed up just six- 
ty-five dollare—an average of five dollars per 
week ! 

“This is impossible!” he uttered as he gazed 
upon it. But he examined the different articles, 
and he could remember when he ordered them. 


Those things which cost “ only a dollar,” looked | 


very innocent when viewed alone, but in the ag- 
gregate they had a different appearance. 

“How much shall you lay up this quarter, 
Charles ?” kindly asked the wife, as she came 
and leaned over her husband’s shoulder, and 
parted the hair on his forehead and smoothed it 
back. 

“ How much shall I lay up?” he repeated. 
“Not much. Get the slate and let us reckon 
up.” Charles was resolved to be frank about 
the matter, and let his wife know all. 

The slate was brought. First Hannah put 
down one hundred and fifty-six dollars as the 
quarter’s wages. Then came the rent, and the 
butcher, and the baker. 

“ Now you may put down twelve dollars for 
this chain,—and twelve dollars for sundries,— 
that means cigars, tobacco, nuts, beer, soda, 
theatre tickets, and such like things. Now take 
all that from my quarter’s wages; and see how 
much remains.” 

Hannah performed the sum, and gave fifty-two 
dollars as the result. 

“ Fifty-two dollars !”’ uttered Charles, sinking 
back into his chair, “and we have not bought 
our articles of clothing nor of furniture. Fifty- 
two dollars with which to pay sixty-five. There 
is thirteen dollars short this quarter, and I had 
meant to save thirty, at least.” 

“‘ Well, it’s no use to mourn over it,” said the 
wife, in a cheerful tone, for she saw that the 
husband felt badly. 
There’s nothing like trying, you know.” 

For some moments Charles remained silent. 
He gazed first upon the bill he held in his hand, 
then upon the figures on the slate, and then upon 
the floor. At last he spoke. There was a pecu- 
liar light in his eyes, and a flush upon his coun- 
tenance. 

‘* Hannah, I see where the trouble is, and I 
must freely admit that. 
I had paid for everything as I bought it I should 
not have been where I now am in pecuniary 
matters. You were right. Iseeitallnow. I 
have not estimated the value of money as I 
ought. 
began, and I will do differently. I must step 
down to the store this evening and pay Mr. Wal- 
dron what I have, and the rest I will pay him 
when I am able.” 

“That matter can be easily settled,” said 
Hannah, with a bright, happy look. “I have 
more than enough to make up the amount of 
that bill. It is money I had when we were mar- 
ried. Wait a moment.” 

Charles protested most earnestly against tak- 
ing his wife’s money, but she would listen to no 
argument on that subject. It was her will, and 
he must submit. So he went down and paid up 
the grocery bill, and on the way home he sold 
his gold chain for fourteen dollars. He felt hap- 
pier when he got the old black cord once more 
about his neck, and he had money now to com- 
mence the quarter with. 

On the next Monday morning the young man 
went into the meat store to send home a piece 
of beef for dinner. 

“How much will you have?” asked the 
butcher. 

‘0, three or four —” 

Charles got thus far, and then he stopped. 
He had always been in the habit of ordering an 
indefinite quantity, and leaving the butcher to 
cut it off at the highest figure, and charge the 
highest price; and then he remembered how 
much was usually wasted. 

“Let me have two pounds,” he said. He 
stopped and saw it weighed, and then paid for it. 

When he went home at noon he found that 
his two pounds of beef had made enough, and 
there was none to waste. The next morning he 
went to the store. Mr. Waldron had some nice 
figs just come in, which he showed. They were 
only ashilling a pound. For a moment Charles 
hesitated, but as he remembered that he had got 
to pay for all he bought he concluded not to 
take them. He found that things were not so 
enticing when it required cash to get them as 
when the payment could be postponed. He 
paid for what he bought and went his way ; and 
thus things went on through the week. When 
it came Saturday night he knew that all the 
money in his pocket was his own, after deduct- 
ing the rent. That evening he went over to the 
market with Wilkins, and bought as much meat 
and vegetables as he thought would last him 
through the week. He found that he made a 
saving of at least twenty per cent. by this opera- 
tion, and when the opportunity offered he made 
the same saving in other matters. 

At the end of that quarter Charles Matthews 
did not have to get any slate. He paid his 
house rent, and then he found that he had thirty- 
five dollars left in his pocket. That was all 
his—he did not owe a penny of it. 

‘* Ah, Hannah,” he said, as he held the mon- 
ey in his hand and looked at it, “ now I see how 
easy it is for a man to be wrong and his wife 
right. This money all comes of paying as I go 
along. It is very easy and simple to say—‘ just 
charge it,’ and a man can easily buy things under 
such circumstances, but when the day of reck- 
oning comes these three simple words, that 
sound so innocent when spoken, are found to be 
costly things. I would not have believed it un- 
til I tried it. I could not have believed that a 
man would purchase so many more useless ar- 
ticles simply because he could have them charged. 
But I see it now, and if I refused to follow your 
advice at first, I have gained experience enough 
to lead me to follow it the more explicitly now.” 

Charles Matthews-never again allowed him- 
self to be led away by the credit system; but he 
followed the cash rule punctually, and the conse- 
quence has been that he can not only now buy 
any quantity of produce, wood, coal, etc., at 
cheap cash prices, but he has cut off the expense 
of house-rent, for he owns a snug little cottage 
in the suburbs, and it is all paid for. 


“TLet’s commence again. | 


I have been wrong. If | 
| made his appearance with the tray in more than 


» | 
Let me once get up again to where I 
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SELLING A LANDLORD. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Mr. Roscius Puggs was a histrionic gentleman 
who performed the heavy business at half price 
theatres. His stock in trade consisted of a 
thundering voice, square shoulders and a pair 
of prodigious calves. He was a great villain— 
theatrically speaking; as a man, though not 
without his faults, he had never committed the 
slightest burglary, arson or murder. Still an 
unfortunate tendency to moisten his diaphragm 
too freely with fermented liquors led him into 
serious embarrassments. He was frequently 
“indisposed,” and severely tried the patience 
both of managers and the public. Yet he made 
some notable professional discoveries. None of 
the representatives of Richard, Duke of Gloster, 
from Garrick to Charles Kean, had ever elicited 
from Shakspeare’s text at the stage direction, 
the astounding fact that the hunch-backed assas- 
sin of king Henry and the prince was a drunkard 
as wellas a murderer and tyrant. Yet Puggs 
conceived and rendered the character in this 
spirit more than once, staggering through the 
love scene with Lady Anna, and exhibiting more 
Dutch courage than valor and “ cunning offence” 
in the closing encounter with Richmond. A 
difference as to the propriety of this rendition 
between Puggs and the managers led to the loss 
of engagements, and Puggs at one time had run 
up a bill ata certain tavern in a certain town 
where he was unknown and out of business, 
without the slightest prospect of liquidating the 
account. His personal property at that time 
consisted of a trunk containing two or three 
shirts, and an old stage uniform. 

The landlord was forbearing, but forbearance 
even has anend. This individual had only one 
peculiarity—a resemblance to the Stuart por- 
trait of Gen. Washington, on which he prided 
himself immensely. It was his weak point, and 
Puggs determined to take advantage of it. 

One day he ordered a bottle of port, and re- 
quested the landlord should come up with it. 
Mr. George Washington Bliffin accordingly 


ordinary stateliness of manner. 
“Mr. Puggs,” said he, “I have filled your 
orders forthe very last time, sir. I have a family.” 
“ Cherubs ! cherubs! general !’”’ said the actor. 
“T must live.” 
“ Naturally.” 
“ Very well, sir; your bill already amounts to 


| forty dollars. Fifteen for board, and twenty-five 


for brandy and cigars.” 

“It was on this very subject I wanted to see 
you, general. What a surprising likeness !” ad- 
ded the actor, throwing himself back in his 
chair, and shading his eyes with his hand—‘ a 
perfect Stuart.” 

“T have been told so,” replied the landlord, 
in a pleasanter manner, and taking a seat. 

“ That’s right, Bliffin; make yourself at home. 
Now then—bumpers, and no business! Forty 
dollars you say. Well, I have a bet, cool 
fifty-spot, in the winning of which you’re deeply 
interested. I have bet you can stand for ten 
minutes in the attitude of the Farewell Address, 
without moving a muscle. Dodgem, of the 
museum, isthe party. You can do it as easy as 
winking. Ihave a continental uniform which 
you shall put on while I arrange the light. Then 
I'll go for Dodgem. My signal at the door 
shall be a warning for your getting into an at- 
titude. It will soon be over, and I’ll then settle 
your bill. Do you consent ?” 

The landlord assented. He was soon attired 
in the continental uniform, an@ assumed the 
attitude Puggs pointed out. The actor inspected 
him, and asseverated that he felt sure of winning. 

After this, Puggs hastened to the museum. 

“Dodgem,” said he to the proprietor, “I 
come to propose a bargain to you,—a full length 
wax statue of General Washington, large as 
life—in uniform—the very best thing you ever 
saw ; cost cords of money. Do you want the 
article ?” 

“That depends on the quality and. price,” 
said Dodgem, cautiously. 

“* Quality first-rate ; you shall judge for your- 
self; price, nothing at all—fifty dollars.” 

“‘Then,” said the showman, “if the figure’s 
all right I'll take it.” 

“ Come along, then—hurry—I must take the 
next train,” said the actor. 

In ten minutes they reached the door of the 
actor’s room. Puggs made some noise as he 
fumbled with the key, and addressed Dodgem 
in a loud tone so as to prepare the landlord. 
This done, they entered. The light, artistically 
arranged, fell on the motionless figure of the 
unfortunate Bliffin. 

“There you have him, sir,” said the actor, 
extending hishand. ‘ The Father of his Coun- 
try, as large as life, and twice as natural. Please 
notice the characteristic costume and expression.” 

“‘ What capital coloring !” said the showman. 

“Isn’tit! Don’t he seem to be saying,— 
‘Friends, countrymen and lovers?? What a 
card for the fourth of July.” " 

“T should like a little more light,” said the 
showman. 

“Don’t,” whispered Puggs, as the other offer- 
ed to open the shutters, “you know how quick 
the sun injures wax work. There, sir, solid! 
solid !” and he punched the landlord in the ribs 
with his cane. “ Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly,—it’s all you represented.” 

“Come along, then,” said the actor, and hur- 
rying Dodgem down into the bar room, he hasti- 
ly scrawled a receipt in full for fifty dollars. 

“Send for him this afternoon,” said Puggs, 
ashe pocketed the cash; “and I’ll have him 
packed in straw for you.” 

The showman departed, and Puggs, hastening 
to the railroad station, made good: his retreat 
from the town, exulting in his stratagem, 

How the museum was covered with flowing 
posters announcing the exhibition of the mar- 
vellous statue ; how the public were egregiously 
disappointed ; how Mr. Dodgem was infuriate 
and Bliffin rabid, when the “ sell” was denever- 
ed, it were long to tell. 





, . . 
Jester’s Picnic. 

We — - other da 
John Check, who always had his eye 
both ways for justice, and perhaps for ‘fen 
It appears he had fined an Irishman, who havin: 
used a little too much of the craythur, was fon 
ish enough to let the craythur use him. Peo 
leaving the office met a friend, to whom he han 
forth : eld 

“ Be jabers, an’ it’s fined I was, Martin.” 

“An’ who the divil fined yez now, at all » 

“Troth an’ that’s tellin’ jist. It’s a mon ; 
there beyant, an’ he’s athers a jushtice ay the 
pace or a pace of jushtice, an’ I don’t which, 
Och hone! jusht take a pape at ’im, Martin; 
Be me sowl, but it’s left-handed in both eyes he 
is onyhow !” — . 





& good anecdote of 


The following circumstance occurred in a vil. 
lage church, in England, on the visitation of the 
bishop of the diocese, for the purpose of adminis. 
tering the ordinance of confirmation. The clerk 
who usually gave out the psalms and hymns 
wishing to celebrate the honor of his grace’s 
visit, commenced as follows: “ Let us sin 
to the praise and glory of God, a psalm of me 
own composing— 

“The mountains skipped like frighted rams 
The little hills did hop, ’ 


To welcome into our town, 
Ilis grace, the lord bish-op.” 
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A tipsy man went into a Sunday school, ang 
for a few moments listened very attentively to 
the questions propounded to the scholars, but 
being anxious to show his knowledge of “ scrip. 
tur” and doctrine, he stood up, leaning on the 
front of the pew with both hands. “ Parson 

,»’ said he, “ask me some of them hard 
ques-shuns.” 

“Uncle John,” said the parson, “ with a sol. 
emn face, in a drawling tone, “ don’t you know 
you are in the bonds of sins and the depths of 
iniquity ?”” 

“ Yes’ir, and in the gall of bitterness too. Ask 
me another ques-shun.” 
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A very honest chap in Boston, who wishes to 
sell his horse, advertises it as follows : 


For Sale—A brown horse, with a Roman Nose, 
in good condition, and fond of travelling, and 
will warrant to run away at least six times a 
week. The only thing that tempts the subscriber 
to sell him is because he is a leetle dusky in one 
eye, and can’t see out of the other. Those 
wishing to purchase should call soon as it is a rare 
chance for Boston speculators. 
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A gentleman in an eating house, the other 
day, looked in vain for a bill of fare. Not find- 
ing one, he inquired of a waiter, a new-comer, 
who was yet hardly initiated into the mysteries 
of his vocation : 

“ Will you bring me a programme ?” 

“ Yes sir,” he replied, “ will you have it boiled 
or roasted ?” 

The gentleman fearing it might be rather in- 
digestible, declined both propositions. 


“Ma, has your tongue got legs ?”” 

“Got what, child ”’ 

“ Legs, ma.” 

“Certainly not; but why do you ask that 
foolish question ?”’ 

“‘O nothing ; only I heard pa say your tongue 
was running from morning till night.” 

“ Susan, give this child a cold bath and a dose 
of juniper berry tea, and put him to bed !’” 

One day last week we sent a Bohemian girl, 
who does not understand English very well, to 
Fulton for a fresh cod. She came back withoat 
ome, and said the fisher-mun toldte fey 32 
fhe “head-ache;” and he could not Jet her have, 
any. We afterwards learned upon inquiry, that 
he told her they were all “haddock,” aud be 
had no cod! 2 


The phrase “ He’s a brick,’ seems to be of 
classic origin, as follows : 

King Agesilaus being asked by an ambassador 
from Epirus why they had no walls for Sparta,, 
replied, “‘ We have.” Pointing to his marshall- 
ed army, ‘‘ There, sir, are the walls of Sparta, 
and every man yor see is a brick.” 


DS 


Ministers’ wives are remarkable for three 
qualities, viz., piety, amiability and multiplying 
children. The two first are more scarce in ihe 
world than the latter. We dun’t know how to 
aceount for it, but wherever sermons are done 
up, and white cravats run round the neck, young 
humanity is as plenty as gossip at a tea-table. 

A very pretty young woman went to the post 
office, with a letter and no direction, and said to 
the postmaster, “ Send that to my sweetheart !” 
The postmaster took it, looked at it, and said— 
“What is his name, and where does he live!’ 
The girl replied, “Ah, that is the very thing, ! 
don’t want any one to know.” 


If you wish to know how small a quantity of 
meat you can subsist on, put up at a nine shil- 
ling boarding house. There is an establishment 
of this kind up town, where one sausage does 
for the whole household—the landlord eats the 
sausage, and the boarders smell of his breath. 
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